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An Industry Prescribes for Itself 


VERWHELMING sentiment in the rail- 
@) road world is behind the Railway Labor 
Act, soon to be considered by Congress. 

This bill proposes to repeal the labor sections of the 
Transportation Act of 1920, and to supplant all 
existing legislation affecting the 
relations between railroads and 
their employees. This, of course, 
would abolish automatically the 
Railroad Labor Board, cordially 
disliked by both labor and 
management, and set up in its 
place a procedure providing for 
the settlement of all disputes by 
mediation and arbitration with- 
out inconvenience to the public. 
The Railroad Labor Board embodies an effort to 
force the public interest upon capital and labor. 
It failed larnentably in the shopmen’s strike of 1923, 
and since that time has been taken seriously by 
neither the industry nor the public. The new meas- 
ure, by contrast, is the work of the railroad industry 
itself, the result of conferences between railway 





operators and operatives. While it is shot through 
and through with the idea that there is an outstand- 
ing public interest in continuous transportation, this 
idea is accepted as a matter of conscience and duty 
and not as the dictate of government. The duty to 
the public is recognized as important, but not para- 
mount; it stops short of the point where it would 
blanket the respective duties of the parties involved 
toward their corporations and brotherhoods. That 
is a nice distinction, but it is important in an in- 
dustrial democracy which must advance by bargain 
rather than by fiat. 
Under the proposed legislation both the railway 
corporations and the unions maintain all their 
rights, but by mutual consent they interpose, be- 
tween the arising of a dispute and the final exercise 
of those rights, so many barriers that future strikes 
and lockouts in the transportation field become most 
unlikely. The first effort will be to localize the dis- 
pute and heal it at the source through joint boards 
of adjustment on the line or lines affected. In case 
no satisfactory solution is reached by the parties at 
interest, appeal can be made to a permanent board 
of mediation, consisting of five commissioners ap- 
pointed by the President and sitting at Washington. 
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If this board cannot find an amicable adjustment, 
it is its duty to induce the parties to submit the 
controversy to arbitration upon mutually accept- 
able terms. Once arbitration is accepted, the decision 
of the arbitral board is to be considered final and 
become a judgment of the United States District 
Court unless impeached within ten days of its filing 
with the Court. 

Should these means fail, and one of the parties 
decline to arbitrate in a dispute that threatens 
substantial interference with interstate traffic, the 
President is empowered to create a fact-finding 
body to report to him within thirty days the full 
status of the dispute. During that period, and an 
additional thirty days after submission of the dis- 
pute, neither operators nor operatives are to in- 
terrupt service. 

This bill is a tremendous stride forward in the 
statesmanship of industry. It embodies the ex- 
pedients of delay and publicity which have been 
found useful in other measures of the sort, notably 
the Canadian Industrial Disputes Act. At all points 
it dovetails neatly into the spirit of these times. 
Government assistance is not invoked until group 
efforts have failed, and then no coercion is involved. 
This harmonizing of corporate, union, and public 
interest appears to make the proposed Railway 
Act almost an ideal piece of legislation; and if 
Congress is weil advised it will accept promptly a 
measure that is the fruit of long and sober discussion 
by responsible managers and labor leaders in the 
railroad world. 


Amundsen, Cook, and Peary 


APTAIN AMUNDSEN’S statement to the 

Associated Press, in which he expresses his 
belief that Dr. Frederick A. Cook’s story of the 
discovery of the North Pole is “just as plausible 
as Peary’s,” adds another bit of interesting testi- 
mony to this still unsettled controversy. Moreover, 
it calls attention to the fact that explorers and 
scientists are by no means agreed that Peary’s title 
to the great honor is free and clear. Amundsen care- 
fully refrains from doubting the Peary claims. He 
says only that he has read the accounts which both 
men wrote of their journeys to the Pole, and that, 
“In Peary’s story (published more than a year 
after Dr. Cook’s) I have not found anything of 
consequence Dr. Cook had not covered.” 

But if Captain Amundsen has not set himself 
definitely against the Peary claims, there are other 
explorers and scientists who have come out flatly 
in asserting that peculiar and so far unexplained 
facts about the Peary expedition have led them 
either to doubt or to deny that the American com- 
mander reached the Pole. In Stockholm, recently, a 
reporter for the Liberal Svenska Morgenbladet inter- 
viewed Lieutenant Riiser-Larsen, who accompanied 


Amundsen on his airplane dash to the Pole last 
spring, Prof. O. Nordenskjéld, a relative of the finder 
of the Northwest Passage from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and Dr. Sven Hedin, the explorer. All of 
these men were shown William E. Shea’s article, 
“Ts the North Pole Still Undiscovered?” in the 
August 22, 1925, INDEPENDENT, and asked for their 
comments. Riiser-Larsen stated his belief that 
Peary either reached the Pole or came “quite close 
to it”; Professor Nordenskjéld admitted that the 
proof is “extremely difficult to adduce,” but accepted 
Peary’s claim because of his faith in the man; Dr. 
Hedin expressed himself as frankly skeptical, and 
said he has always been so. 

Maj. Gen. A. W. Greely, dean of American 
Arctic explorers, stated in THE INDEPENDENT for 
October 17, 1925, that “after reading his [Peary’s] 
various and rather conflicting accounts, I reluctantly 
came to believe that he had failed. On visits to 
Europe later, geographical and Arctic experts — 
Markham [Admiral Albert Hastings Markham, 
British explorer who attained the “farthest north” 
in the Nares expedition of 1875] and others — told 
me that they concluded that he had failed.” 

Edwin Swift Balch, American expert on both 
Arctic and Antarctic exploration, has already, in 
THE INDEPENDENT, pointed out discrepancies in the 
Peary story, following Mr. Shea’s expression of 
doubt. On the other side, among others, are arrayed 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson and Commander Donald B. 
MacMillan, the latter one of Peary’s assistants on 
the 1908-1909 expedition. 

THE INDEPENDENT has opened its columns to all 
qualified speakers whose opinions and evidence 
might assist in clearing up the disputed points which 
seem now to prevent an unequivocal acceptance of 
Peary’s claim. We have not expressed an opinion 
editorially on either side of the controversy because 
we feel that the matter is one to be settled by ex- 
perts. We do feel, however, that the apparent reluc- 
tance of Peary’s champions to come forward and 
explain the points in the Peary story which have 
been called into question indicates something feeble 
in their argument. Every effort should be made to 
clear the record, either proving, or disproving, the 
claims of Admiral Peary for all time. 


Science and Religion 
UTHER BURBANK’S declaration that he 


considers himself an “‘infidel”’ has caused a mild 
sensation throughout the country and has evoked 
indignation out of all proportion to the importance 
of Mr. Burbank’s testimony in any discussion of 
Christianity. As a horticulturalist, his word carries 
all the weight of study, experience, and experi- 
mentation; as a commentator upon religion, his 
opinion has no more value than that of any other 


educated man. 
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But to generalize from his reasons for disbelief, 
it seems that Mr. Burbank is unfair when he de- 
mands that proof of immortality be given him 
before he believes that new life lies beyond the gates 
of death. Such insistence applies strictures to re- 
ligion which its very nature discards. For religion 
is not science, nor can it be analyzed, dissected, and 
studied by scientific methods. Religion is primarily 
an emotional experience, to be accepted upon faith 
or discarded for lack of it. To declare that it must 
prove its points is to confuse the whole basis of 
belief. Christianity, or any other religion, main- 
tained or discarded upon man-established proofs, 
would be nothing more than a system of ethics. 


“With Reservations ” 


Ty ‘HE INDEPENDENT, which has consistently 
supported the adherence of the United States 

to the World Court, naturally records its gratifica- 
tion at the action of the Senate in ratifying the 
resolution of adherence. At the 
same time, we cannot refrain 
from expressing our disappoint- 
ment —our sense of shame, 
even —at the picayune lan- 
uage in which the Senate saw 
t to consummate what at most 
can be considered only a gesture 
of friendliness toward any form 
of international codperation for 
mitigating the likelihood of 
future wars. The Senate resolution, as passed, com- 
mits the United States to absolutely nothing except 
a payment of such a share of the Court’s expenses as 
Congress, in its wisdom, may from time to time 
decide. Alone of all the great nations of the world, the 
United States has shown fear lest a splendid Court 
of distinguished jurists should ever discuss matters 
of interest to the United States, and has recorded 
that fear in writing. The Harding-Hughes reserva- 
tions were quite sufficient to satisfy any fearsome 





. 


‘soul that the League of Nations bogey had been 


laid to rest, but the final Swanson reservations ad- 
vertise on the part of the United States either a 
bad conscience or a lack of elemental faith in human 
nature such as should make a powerful people 
blush for shame. 

Our real consolation lies in the fact that reserva- 
tions are soon forgotten. True, every nation in the 
Court is going to be called on to swallow the present 
reservations before American adherence becomes 
effective; but, that over, the essential fact that the 
United States has approved in principle the idea 
of the Court to a sufficient extent to have become a 
participant will stand out alone. That, in itself, is a 
very real advance from the early days of the Harding 
régime, when the Senate isolationists were parading 
an alleged seven-million majority vote against any 


form of international codperation. President Cool- 
idge can take a large measure of credit for the 
progress. 


The Question of Enforcement 


OTH Mr. Buckner, United States Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, and Brig. 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews in charge of the adminis- 
tration of Federal prohibition have publicly con- 
fessed inability to enforce the law. Mr. Buckner 
stated as facts: 
1. The United States Government has not sub- 
stantially enforced prohibition throughout the 


country. 
2. The United States Government will not sub- 


stantially enforce prohibition throught the country. 


The reason for this present failure of Federal 
control, according to both authorities, lies in inade- 
quate court machinery; the reason for future failure, 
they prophesy, will lie in the staggering cost and the 
radical changes in Federal organization involved. 
Both admit already that the only hope for genuine 
enforcement is codperation of State and municipal 
police and courts. Such codperation is likely only in 
the communities where public opinion vigorously 
supports both the Eighteenth Amendment and the 
Volstead Act. Elsewhere, enforcement, according to 
the two men most prominently concerned, will be — 
as they admit it is today — a failure. 

We regret that these Federal officers are so prompt 
to admit their ineffectiveness. We wish they had kept 
silent until their experience was more conclusive, or 
until they were prepared to estimate in dollars and 
cents the cost of genuine enforcement. Has the ex- 
perience of Mr. Andrews been sufficient to justify his 
cry of impossibility? It is true that he has been 
hampered and hamstrung by the politicians, Exist- 
ing court facilities make it impossible to try the 
smaller bootleggers and other minor criminals, and 
this failure to convict the petty criminal and the 
obvious temptations offered them has corrupted the 
morale of the Coast Guard and of other agents of 
enforcement. But notwithstanding these conditions, 
a better tryout could be given to honest enforcement 
than is indicated by the plaintive wails of Messrs. 
Andrews and Buckner. Andrews’ discouragement is 
particularly, distressing because his appointment was 
hailed as inaugurating a new and conclusive effort. 

Until the Volstead Act is enforced more thor- 
oughly than it has been so far, the country remains 
in the dark as to its ultimate value. Utter inability 
to enforce is sufficient reason for dropping that stat- 
ute, but the more conclusive the decision the better 
it will be for the future of the country. Prohibition 
enforcers should summon all their reserves of mid- 
night courage and go at the job in better spirit. After 
they do so, the country can take stock of the results 
and proceed intelligently toward revision. 
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Love’s Pilgrim Out of Luck 


i bee most pathetic story of real life as against 
reel life which has been published for a long time 
is that concerning the stubborn quest of a great 
lover, one Rudolph Raymondi, to find the lady of his 
dreams. Two and a half years ago, in Rome, his eye 
fell on a poster of the Italian Red Cross bearing the 
portrait of a young woman of singular beauty. 


Straightway Raymondi loved her with —as the 


poet says— that love which was his doom. 

At last the miracle happened. In a photographer’s 
window in New York City he saw the likeness of his 
lady. Thus he learned her name and telephoned to 
her address. Now, by all the rules which govern 
romance, should have come that shy, delicate mo- 
ment when for the first time this Argonaut of love 
and the object of his search met and looked into each 


other’s eyes; now, by all the rules of Hollywood, ' 


should have ensued a close-up of that first embrace. 
Alas, truth is stranger and more cruel than fiction! 
The lady of his dreams turned out to be happily 
married and the proud mother of an eleven-year-old 
girl. She had the doting Raymondi arrested for 
annoying her and a heartless magistrate held him 
without bail for disorderly conduct. Thus, in squalid 
‘failure and disillusion ends a story pane of all 
the elements of poetry and romance. 


Borrowed Waters 


FTER twenty-five years of use the Chicago 
Drainage Canal is still in the courts and in 
Congress. Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Louisiana Have intervened in behalf of Illinois in the 
Supreme Court action brought by that State to 
maintain a flow of ten thousand cubic feet per 
second of Great Lakes water through the Canal. 
Opposed stand Michigan, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and Ohio, whose spokesmen declare that withdrawal 
at that rate injures their harbors and water supplies. 
And now comes Canada to protest officially against 
a bill to the same effect, sponsored in Congress by 
the Mississippi Valley Association. 

Chicago completed the Canal in 1900, but the 
continued growth of the city upset all calculations 
of need and supply. Rather than risk a return to the 
typhoid epidemics of precanal days, the metropolis 
of the West took more and more lake water, until it 
was passing more than ten thousand feet per second 
through the Canal. Thereupon, Chicago was brought 
to time by the Supreme Court, but given a probation 
period in which to reduce the flow to the legal limit 
of slightly more than four thousand cubic feet. 
Work is now being pushed by the State of Illinois 
on locks which will open the Drainage Canal to 
navigation as a vital link in the Lakes-to-Gulf 
waterway. Missouri now informs the Supreme 
Court that for more than fifteen years the water 


diverted through the Chicago Canal has constituted 
more than one fourth of the low water flow in the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis. Reducing diversion 
to the legal limit, it is argued, would reduce low- 
water navigable depths by a foot and a half and 
constitute an unreasonable. interference with 
navigation. | 

This dispute is one of the most important which 
have affected the relations of the American States; 
but its international aspect appears even more 
grave. Whatever water is diverted from the Great 
Lakes to the Mississippi Valley means that much 
less in the St. Lawrence, Canada’s great artery of 
commerce and reservoir of potential hydroelectric 
energy. No reasonable American can expect Canada 
to accept a situation which impoverishes the St. 
Lawrence for the sake of the Mississippi, or which 
threatens to do so in the future. The Canadian 
fisheries dispute was a long time in the mending; this 
one promises to surpass in complexity that famous 
case. There was a time when Chicago might have 
unraveled the whole tangle by retreating within the 
legal limit and meeting the balance of its sewage 
problem in other ways; but, with the injection of 
the navigation issue, the situation has passed beyond 
that point. The Supreme Court, having already ruled 
that slightly more than four thousand feet per 
second is a reasonable withdrawal for Chicago’s 
sanitary purposes, is more than likely to adhere to 
that figure, on the ground that the natural resources 
of one political area cannot be diverted to the uses 
of another area in sufficient amount to cripple the 
commerce and industry of the former. In that event, 
the Mississippi basin would be compelled to provide 
dams for impounding flood waters with which 
navigable depths could be maintained. This system 
has been strongly recommended by engineers and 
appears to be an honest alternative to the rather 
shady system of “borrowing” water from the 
Great Lakes. 


Good Takers but Poor Losers 
WE shed crocodile tears with the Russian press 


over the threatened loss of Russian invest- 
ments in the Chinese Eastern Railway. Some hun- 
dreds of millions of Russian rubles went into that 
speculative property in the old days when rubles 
were real money. Now the Chinese are trying to 
swipe it, in the good old Russian manner. But the 
Chinese, though clever, are rank amateurs in the 
ignoble art of confiscation. The trouble seems to be 
that the Chinese are not Communists; if they were, 
of course their Russian brothers would say, “Help 
yourselves, comrades. What’s a railroad between 
friends?” That would be entirely consistent and no 
more foolish than most of the Communist ideology. 
The Bolsheviki seem always to be good takers but 
they are generally poor losers. 
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Quick and Quack 


™ VERY man,” said a sage, “‘is conservative 
in the field he knows best.” 


We were reminded of this adage by 
Senator Copeland’s coal-strike speech on the floor of 
the Senate. The junior Senator from New York is a 
physician, eminent in the domain of public health; 
he is beyond stampeding on a medical question. If 
an enthusiast should bring him word of a new cancer 
cure, he would submit the theory to every possible 
variety of test, both hospital and laboratory. Next, 
he would place his findings before leading bacteriol- 
ogists for further study before applying the new 
treatment. And it is likely that he would discuss the 
matter publicly for the first time, not in an open 
forum or in the public prints, but before a learned 
society, presenting his conclusions tentatively and 
lending a respectful ear to the opinions of others in 
the ensuing debate. All this, because Dr. Copeland 
knows the intricacies of medicine, the complexities 
of organisms, and the gullibility of the public. 

But Senator Copeland on coal is a free agent, 
untrammeled by experience, unrestrained by cloying, 
first-hand acquaintance with the complicated trade 
he is discussing. Of coal seams and structures, of 
coal storage and marketing, of coal transport and 
use, of coal from the standpoint of geology and chem- 
istry, he knows no more than other ordinarily 
intelligent Americans. Yet he stood forth in a public 
place and advocated immediate action regardless 
of precedents. In medicine he is a safe, ethical 
practitioner. In coal he is, by contrast, a quack. 

One notes this truth at work in even larger affairs. 
The average farmer is notoriously conservative in 
all matters relating to his own business. He thinks 
a long time before changing his regular practice in 
fertilizing, rotation, and tillage. Every county 
farm agent, every teacher in an agricultural college, 
and every grange lecturer, at one time or another in 
his career, has mourned this rural apathy; in truth, 
the American farmer, in his own operations, is 
often too conservative for his own good. But there 
is, after all, a profound reason for his apparent un- 
willingness to apply new methods. He knows his 
farm intimately, as no one else quite knows it. 

Notonly does he rightly scorn the rashly expressed 
judgment of an unversed town dweller, but he 
scarcely pays serious heed to a brother farmer spe- 
cializing in another line. 

However, when the farmer gazes afar off at busi- 
ness quite beyond his ken, his intense conservatism 
often changes into an equally intense radicalism. 


That there are complexities in government, trans-. 


portation, banking, and marketing equal to those 
with which he contends in agriculture seldom occurs 
to him. The result is that he clamors for quick 
action, which usually means quack action. Resenting 


hotly the compulsion of government where it applies 
to himself and his industry, his interest can be easily 
roused to demand government action in other lines. 
No farm bloc could possibly be built on Federal 
control of freedom to plant, sow, harvest, and breed; 
but such support can be rallied out of hand for 
propositions to tinker by fiat with railroad rates, 
banking credits, or the merchandizing of farm 
products with government aid. 

A good deal of the innate conservatism of business 
men may be explained in the same way, as a reaction 
to expert knowledge rather than as a reaction to 
greed. There are plenty of business men in the 
United States who dream dreams and see visions, 
and who would toss their entire estates into the mil- 
lennial pool tomorrow if they could be reasonably sure 
that the sacrifice would be worth while. Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago is an excellent example of 
this not infrequent type. He has philanthropic 
hobbies into which he pours regal sums, and in. 
addition, his name is usually found well up in general 
collections for the common good. But he knows, 
from stern experience, the difficulties of keeping 
men pulling together, of cultivating and filling 
wants, of handling materials all the way from Mother 
Earth to market, and of performing and financing 
all the complicated processes of change and ex- 
change which lie between the primary producer and 
the ultimate consumer. Consequently, neither Mr. 
Rosenwald or any other eminent merchant could 
favor the Soviet plan of government trade monop- 
oly. Too well they know the risks of big business. 

Every craftsman hails from Missouri; he has to 
be shown before he will vary his technique. But 
when he thinks of matters outside his craft, he is 
likely to step over the line into Kansas — the home 
of Senator Capper, the seat of a legislature which, 
in its continuing materializations, does strange 
and wondrous things like legislating the length of 
hotel bed sheets and creating a court of industrial 
relations which proved to be neither a court nor 
constitutional. | 

We need not labor the moral. The economic 
processes of society grow ever and ever more com- 
plicated, as science increasingly enters into the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods. The machinist. 
who formerly worked to the hundredth of an inch 
now works to the thousandth of an inch. This 
increases his suspicion of amateur efforts in his own 
line of work; but he does not always appreciate that . 
something like that has been taking place in every 
department of human activity. Snap judgments by 
amateurs, fervid exhortations by orators, are less 
likely to be right today than at any period of human 
history. A perfectly moral blatherskite, an honest 
ignoramus, a politician beyond his depth, may do 
society far more harm than all the crooks and crimi- 
nals in Cook County, Illinois, which appears to be 
the center. of the crime industry at present. 
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WHERE LEAFLESS TREES TRACE THEIR SILHOUETTE 
AGAINST THE SKY 


Just beyond the take-off at Intervale ski jump, 

Lake Placid Club, this modern Mercury is 

caught by the camera from the top of the run- 

way. At the bottom he will stop with the 

Telemarken turn in front of the group at the 
end of the line of flags 





ALSO IN AMERICA 


Winter’s Icy Hand Leads the Sportsman 
North Among the Snows 





QUEBEC, THE MECCA OF WINTER SPORTSMEN 


Snow is almost a certainty in Quebec, and the 

path of the winter sportsman is made smooth. 

Everything is ready for him from toboggan to 

well-scraped hockey rink, and from horse and 
sleigh to dog team 





: e 
(Lake Placid Club) 


(Keystone) 
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A HIcH Jump oN SKIS 


Franco Berizzi is here shown executing 
a cross jump on skis, performing a 
marvelous feat of balance 


A MARATHON ON THE ICE AT SARANAC 


Round the corner at a dizzying speed, 

crouching low to diminish resistance 

to the air, these racers electrify the 
watching crowds 


A TRIPLE THRILL AT QUEBEC 


Is it triumph or relief that radiates 

from the faces of tobogganers as they 

arrive safely at the bottom of the 
famous run at Quebec? 
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The Bolsheviki in France 


The Story of a Country with Its Communists in Congress 


ber of Deputies, 

when the debate 
was on for the first vote 
of credits for the Riff 
war, with the Com- 
munists the center of 
attention and attack. 
Communist Deputy 
Doriot spoke from the 
tribune. He argued 
that Abd-el-Krim, 


I SAT in the Cham- 


By Charles R. Walker 





France’s political troubles, aggravated by her 
deplorable financial condition, have caused many 
to wonder if the country is tottering upon the brink 
of Bolshevism. Mr. Walker, formerly associate edi- 
tor of THE INDEPENDENT, who spent many weeks 
in the thick of the French political battle, answers 
“No.” But he adds that the Communist party is 
admirably equipped to give the country a hot 
time for the next ten years. His first-hand obser- 
vations color this admirable study of the 

Communists’ past and future 


perfectly legal organi- 
zation, it has won mu- 
nicipal offices in several 
cities and sends a dele- 
gation of twenty-six 
Deputies to the na- 
tional Chamber. All 
members, by party 
principle, are pacifist, 
anti-imperialist, anti- 
capitalist, and anti- 
church; as members of 





leader of the Riffian re- 








the Third Internation- 





volt, was a man of 
peace and had sued for 
it over and over again, but that militarist France 
would not hear of it. He produced documents; he 
kept the French envoy to Spain on his tiptoes; 
he provoked a tremendous reply, laden with innu- 
endo, from M. Briand, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
And he ended by asserting that unless the war 
with the Riff were speedily stopped, French troops 
would mutiny. That drove the Chamber into a 
paroxysm of anger. Royalists, Socialists, and Re- 
publicans, shaking their fists, surged around the 
tribune and bellowed their uncontrolled hatreds. 
Nothing in America is quite like the Chamber of 
Deputies, except, perhaps, the ring side. That day I 
saw six Deputies jump upon another Deputy and 
fight until the sergeants at arms pulled them off. 
Former Premier Herriot, as president of the Cham- 
ber, leaned his great bulk over the speaker’s table 
and exhausted his authority. He used his voice, 
which is large, and beat with great vigor upon a 
gong; but it was eight minutes before Gallic emotion 
subsided. ’ 

Today, observers everywhere are asking them- 
selves this double question: Is France on the brink 
of a dictatorship, and will it be a Fascist or a Com- 
munist one? In this paper I am examining the power 
and the explosive force of the Communist party of 
France for, although Communism will probably 
never establish its dictatorship in the French Re- 
public, it may cause enough Red violence to force 
Fascists, or some other group, to take over the 
Government. 

Already, Communism in France has shown its 
ability to influence major political decisions. The 
Communist party, though small, is one of the best 
organized in France. It holds regular campaigns and 
goes in for municipal and national elections. A 


al, they maintain close 
relations with Moscow. 

All this is tremendously surprising, especially to 
an observer from the land of Coolidge and unbroken 
“normalcy.” It is a little as if we were fighting 
Mexico, with twenty-six of our Congressmen cheer- 
ing the Mexicans whenever they licked the Marines. 


OWEVER, it is not the debates in Parliament, 
the eloquent speeches on Russia, or the grap- 
pling matches of Communists and Republicans 
upon the floor of the Chamber that disturbs the 
Government. It is the active propaganda against the 
Moroccan war. The French Bolshevik has a definite 
platform which the man in the street can under- 
stand. He is against war with Krim; he is opposed 
to Frenchmen giving their lives in the deserts 
of Morocco. And his propaganda has a terrible 
efficiency. 
The famous telegram of congratulation to Abd-el- 
Krim from the Communists was read last summer by 
the French Premier to the Chamber: 


The Communist party salutes the brilliant vic- 
tory of the Moroccan people. It congratulates 
Abd-el-Krim upon having repulsed Spanish im- 
perialism; it hopes that he will continue, in alli- 
ance with the proletariat of all peoples, the 
struggle against all imperialisms, French included. 
[ My italics and the Chamber’s when they heard 
the telegram.] 


“Vive the independence of Morocco!” “‘ Vive the 
international struggle of the world proletariat!” 

I was told by an onlooker that when Premier 
Painlevé read this to the Chamber, the Deputies 
howled for ten minutes. | 

Following an indictment by the Premier, Deputy 
Doriot gave the Communists’ defense from the 
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tribune. It proved too much for the emotional 
stability of Colonel Picot, a Deputy who was also 
a mutilé of the Great War. He stood for some minutes 
shaking his fist at the Communist, and finally 
hurdled the railing, climbed the tribune, and tackled 
him. The Chamber rose as a man. It was necessary 
to reinforce the sergeants at arms before Doriot 
and Picot could be rescued and the business of 
“deliberation” resumed. 


fk eonigpin their apparent daring, Communists 
are usually shrewd enough not to hang 
themselves. If they put their heads into nooses, at 
the same moment they point guns at the hangman. 
They have learned how to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. For example, when Painlevé read the Abd-el- 
Krim telegram, treason seemed for a moment 
proved. The Chamber yowled at Doriot as he rose to 
reply. But making himself heard at last, he called 
attention to the fact that the telegram was dated 
September, not December, as the Premier had read 
it, which meant that the message was sent before 
France entered into hostilities with Abd-el-Krim, 
when Krim was fighting Spain alone. This illustrates 
well enough a certain political caution plus parlia- 
mentary quickness. The Communists had taken 
care not to send that incriminating telegram after 
France went to war. And the hit at Premier Painlevé 
in the Chamber was a clean hit. 

Their real musketry strength against the Govern- 
ment, however, lies in their argument against the 
Socialists. Their efforts here amount to consider- 
ably more than the sniping tactics described above. 
They say to the country: “Look at these traitors. 
By their traditional doctrines they have been 
preaching against war and imperialism for years. 
And the moment they are elected to office they 
launch a colonial war. Support us. We are the only 
party in France which is flatly opposed to fight- 
ing with the Riffians.” 

This is a clear-cut 
position; the only other 
party which has so 
sharp and logical a plat- 
form is the National- 
ist, which is frankly in 
favor of licking Krim 
thoroughly and of ap- 
propriating the neces- 
sary means to do it. 
Between the two stand 
the Socialists, of 
all colors from pink 
to yellow. They are 
lost in an embarrass- 
ing compromise be- 
tween their traditional 
pacifism and their de- 
sire to support France 


(Keystone) 


Deputy MARCEL CACHIN (center) 
Leader of the Communist party in France with a : of his lieuten- 
ants. These are some of the men who are making 
majority group 


and the hard-pressed French soldiers. One reason 
why France hasn’t licked Krim sooner is that the 
Socialists have held the Government back. Painlevé 
even abandoned French military posts because 
maintaining them looked to the Socialists at home 
like aggression. But it is the Communists who have 
kept the Socialists up to their nonimperial intentions. 

The antiwar activity related above gives some 
idea of the effectiveness of the Communist party in 
propaganda, but in order to appraise the real sig- 
nificance of that propaganda and to guess at the 
Communist réle in the present crisis, it is necessary 
to look into the organization and the history of the 
party. The Communists claim today a membership 
of eighty thousand — a figure which is probably not 
greatly exaggerated. The vote in the last elections 
was around 130,000. The party maintains four daily 
newspapers and twenty weeklies. Its greatest 
strength is in Paris and in the northern industrial 
centers. The broad purposes of the party in main- 
taining a legal parliamentary organization were 
explained to me as follows by one of the editors of 
L’Humanité, the official organ: “To provide a 
means of educating the masses in Communism. 
To provide a tribune in the ‘dourgeois parliament’ 
so that all public questions can be developed fully 
before the public from the Communist viewpoint.” 


HE immediate position of the party on current 

questions is as follows: As to the Moroccan war, 
they are for immediate peace with Abd-el-Krim and 
complete independence for the Riff. They are op- 
posed to the Government’s financial program, and, 
in fact, to the whole system of financial administra- 
tion in France. In place of the Government’s bank 
inspectors, who control French banks, they advocate 
supervision by a factory council composed of work- 
ingmen. In the most general sense they lay claim 
to the duty of preparing France for Soviet rule, 
though it is obvious 
that the great bulk of 
their energy goes into 
keeping up an organi- 
zation and shooting 
propaganda upon the 
warmest points of cur- 
rent controversy —like 
Morocco. 

The personnel of 
French Communism, 
like that of all revolu- 
tionary parties, com- 
prises a mixture of real 
proletarians and intel- 
lectuals. The Deputies, 
for the most part, have 
actually risen from the 
working class. They 
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locomotive engineers, a government clerk, two 
lawyers and one professor; and the leader of the 
party, Marcel Cachin, is what might be called a 
petit intellectuel. A high-school teacher, the son of 
a customs official, he was a leader in the old Socialist 
party before the Communists broke away. It was 
Cachin who, at the Congress of Tours in 1920, led 
the revolt from the old Socialist party to the Red 
International of Moscow. He, as much as any man, 
is the founder of the French Communists. Which 
directly leads me to a brief history of the Reds in 
France and to the question, What is their real 
strength and significance? 

The story of the birth of French Communism is 
an instructive excursion into revolutionary psychol- 
ogy. With the outbreak of the war it became neces- 
sary to include in the Cabinet, for the first time in 
French history, ministers who were Socialists. A 
schism appeared at once in the true church of 
Socialism. The Right approved their leaders who 
had entered the Government; the Left, considering 
it “surrender to dourgeois war makers,” began a 
propaganda under Jean Longuet, a grandson of 
Karl Marx, upon the “International” and the 
traditional teachings of pacifism. 

Then came the Russian Revolution of March, 
1917. French Socialism was thrown into the utmost 


confusion, some of the comrades hailing Lenin’s 
coming as the fulfillment of their hopes, others 
opposing it because they knew, as Frenchmen, that 
it meant the end of Russian codperation and perhaps 
Allied defeat. 


A the close of the war a great effort was made 
to unite the scattered fragments of the party, 
and in the new constitution of groups Cachin be- 
longed to a sort of coalition “Right.” Then, to the 
surprise of all, he departed for Moscow. He intended 
to offer the Socialist party to Lenin and to return 
with the little group of French Bolsheviki in his 
pocket. Thus, unity at home and union with Russia 
would be achieved at a stroke. Of course, he counted 
on Lenin’s taking the Socialist party as it was, on 
his—Cachin’s—conditions. And, equally of course, 
he counted on persuading the party at home to 
accept Russia on the Cachin recommendation. He 
had some reason for his hope; Russian sentiment 
was at that time sweeping like a flame through 
French Socialism. 

Unfortunately for Cachin, Lenin had his own 
ideas. He had not succeeded any too well in his own 
country; but as a good Marxist, he appreciated the 
fact that Russia, with her great peasant areas, was 
hardly ripe for Communism (Continued on page 171) 


| The Peace of the Schoolmaster 
By John A. Lester 


EARLY a thousand years ago the Church, 
by imposing spiritual penalties on those 
who started private war, promulgated the 

Peace of God. But when love of fighting here proved 
stronger than fear of punishment hereafter, men 
turned to those various devices for the control of 
war which strew the last nine hundred years. Today 
we look downward for our peacemakers and find in 
the humble schoolmaster the guarantor of future 
civilization. A strange effect of the whirligig of time: 
from the thundering excommunications of the 
Church to the suggestions of the schoolroom — 
from God to the pedagogue. 

At each of the three most important educational 
conferences held in Europe 


—the thought in the background, constantly 
emerging into expression, was that the chief present 
function of the schoolmaster is to preserve civiliza- 
tion from destruction by future wars. Here at 
Geneva, where I am writing, the Sixth Assembly of 
the League of Nations has just adopted the following 


resolution: 


Considering that the education of youth in a spirit 
of concord and international peace constitutes a 
powerful safeguard for the work of the League of 
Nations, and considering that the school can most 
effectively help to create a new spirit in future gener- 
ations, the Assembly invites the Council to submit 
to careful consideration the replies already received 
by the Secretariat concern- 
ing the instruction of chil- 








last summer, — the World 
Federation of Education 
Associations at Edinburgh, 
the conference of the New 
Education Fellowship at 
Heidelberg, and the meet- 
ing of the International 
Federation of Secondary 
Schoolteachers at Belgrade, 


Nowadays, says Mr. Lester, a member of 
the faculty of the Hill School for boys, the 
world is looking to the schoolmaster as the 
apostle of peace. The vast problems before 
the teacher and something of their solution, 

he sketches in the present article 


dren and youth in the 
principles of peace and the 
ideals of the League of 
Nations, with a view to 
convening, if necessary, a 
Conference of school teach- 
ers to study the best means 
for creating a spirit of world 
fraternity in schools. 
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It used to be said of the schoolmaster, ‘‘Those who 
can, do; those who can’t, teach.”” But since it now 
appears that both by self-election and by League 
mandate he is to become the world’s peacemaker, we 
ought to consider what methods are to be followed, 
what tools used, and what difficulties overcome. 


HE first difficulty is that half the world is illiter- 

ate. It was inevitable that eventually the long 
fingers of the League, feeling for the springs and 
pulses of peace, should become aware of this im- 
mense impediment — the fact that one of every two 
adult persons in the world is beyond the reach of the 
League or of any other organiza- 
tion for the promotion of good 
will, in so far as that end is 
sought through the mediums of 
reading and writing. The spirit of 
nationalism, we should also re- 
member, today outruns_ the 
schoolma’am; it is not a hand- 
maiden of the three R’s. In 
India ninety-four per cent of 
adults are illiterate, in China, 
eighty per cent. With Egypt and 
Turkey, here is an aggregate 
population of eight hundred mil- 
lions, where brands are ready to 
catch fire from the sparks of an 
untempered nationalism. How- 
ever effective the League fire 
department, with its machinery 
for the prevention, delay, or sup- 
pression of actual hostilities, the (thm 
peace of the world depends fi- sits 
nally on the individual head and 
the individual heart. Meanwhile, 
the processes of education are 
slow. When the dean of Nanking 
College said at the Edinburgh Educational Con- 
ference last July that the Chinese could wipe out 
illiteracy in one generation, he was perhaps influ- 
enced by the enthusiasm of his audience. More con- 
servative was the estimate of a representative from 
India who declared that it would take two genera- 
tions to educate India. For many years we have had 
a compulsory education law in every State of the 
Union, but the Illiteracy Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association reports that 4,300,000 
illiterates were free to vote at the last election. A 
world citizenship which can understand world 
issues — the first desideratum of a world federation 
— is obviously still far away. 

The second difficulty in the way of the teacher’s 
functioning as peacemaker is in the teacher himself. 
In the United States he is so far removed from 
international frictions, from the bearings, so to 
speak, of the world’s machinery, that he is often 
unconscious of them. The program suggested for the 
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“To provide equal educational facilities for 
unequal minds is like providing equal button- 
holes for unequal buttons” 


celebration of American Education Week in 1924 
was well designed to make our children nationally 
self-conscious. They were to be guided to look on the 
teacher as a nation builder, and to think of the 
essential unity of their country; they were to be 
invited to “stamp out revolutionary radicalism.” 
But one looked in vain for some suggestion that 
would make them aware of themselves as not only 
potential citizens of a great republic, but as citizens 
of the world. On the other hand, European teachers 
are so close to the clash of rival nationalities that 
the call for mutual understanding reaches the ears 
of only a few. It is disheartening to read the school- 
books written since the war for 
French and German children. 
Any teacher who attended the 
conferences at Edinburgh, Hei- 
delberg, and Belgrade — and the 
United States was well repre- 
sented at all of them — turned 
homeward with the conviction 
that one of his chief duties were 
to spread in his own country, 
among his colleagues, the gospel 
of intellectual codperation for 
peace. 

The third difficulty in the 
schoolmaster’s way is the old, 
traditional, regimented educa- 
tion, which, by its very nature, 
constitutes a barrier. Indeed, the 
cynic has already chuckled over 
the very title of my paper. The 
peace of the schoolmaster! Was 
it, then, the unschooled nations 
which precipitated the Great 
War? In 1914 there were thirteen 
per cent of illiterates in France, 
four per cent in England, and 
practically none in Germany; the best-educated na- 
tion of the Orient was Japan. Does not experience 
teach us that the schoolmaster, instead of being 
a peacemaker, is the breeder of wars, and their 


main support? 


S school reformers all over the world well know, 
the old education has failed. But we must 

not think that because children have been educated 
for centuries in materials and by methods inherited 
from the Middle Ages, we are to keep on “educating 
them in a corner.” It is this idea about education 
which has produced a certain distrust of all school- 
ing — a hesitancy to keep on spending immense 
annual sums that yield such apparently meagre 
returns. Sir J. Alfred Ewing, principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, warned us not to expect too 
much of education: “It can’t make the world safe 
for democracy, nor democracy safe for the world.” 


Lord Robert Cecil, himself the angel of the League, 
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urges that British education beyond the three R’s 
should be purely vocational in purpose, if not in 
form. To him, secondary education for the mass of 
boys and girls is a delusion. “To provide equal ed- 
ucational facilities for unequal minds is like provid- 
ing equal buttonholes for unequal buttons.” The 
same vein runs through the address of the head 
master of Rugby before the Educational Section of 
the British Association. ‘Is it not absurd,” he 
asked, “‘to encourage boys and girls to proceed 
with their intellectual development, when neither 
the state nor themselves are able to get any return 
in happiness or usefulness?” 


ND yet, no one can have too much of the right 
kind of education. The trouble is that the mind 
has become encrusted with connotations of methods 
and disciplines that are alien to the process itself. 
The League of Nations and enlightened educators 
everywhere agree that if our children are to create 
and control governments in peace, the foundations 
of that peace must be laid now by those who shape 
the heart and mind of youth. How, in the face of 
illiteracy, of the indifference or the hostility of 
teachers, and of an outworn system of education, can 
this be done? First, there must be a concentrated 
effort to annihilate illiteracy everywhere. The slogan 


in the United States is, no illiteracy by 1930; in © 


China, no illiteracy in the next generation. The most 
hopeful signs in India and in Egypt are the move- 
ments for native education in national universities 
under native teachers. 

Second, in its endeavors to spread a knowledge 
of its purpose, programs, and accomplishments as 
an instrument of international comity, the League 
should makeitsimmediate aim the education of teach- 
ers rather than of children. The proposed introduction 
of compulsory lessons on the League, with diplomas 
and certificates as awards, and prizes for competitive 
essays, will have an effect entirely negligible com- 
pared with that which will be brought about un- 
consciously by teachers whose entire influence is 
permeated with the spirit of tolerance, sympathy, 
and understanding. 

Finally, the League of Nations would do well 
to act on the proposals that have come to it 
from authoritative quarters, including the American 
School Citizenship League, that a permanent 
Bureau of Education be set up in the secretariat. 
The shores of Lake Leman might thus become, 
as they were in the days of Rousseau and of Pesta- 
lozzi, a center of educational idealism. To me, the 
most searching single proposal to be found in the 
League documents on intellectual codperation for 
peace is that made by Dr. Munz of Austria: “New 
and solid bases must be discovered on which a new 
system of education can be founded.” The words 
have treble force when we are aware that, in the 
seven years since 1918, Austria, reorganizing her 


entire system of primary education with the object 
of developing naturally the native aptitudes of each 
individual child, has achieved results which, when 
one considers the ravages of the war, are without 
parallel in any other country in the world except 
Russia. 

A bureau which visualizes this process in educa- 
tion will recognize as a teacher anyone who devotes 
his life to assisting it whether or not his tools are red 
ink and the spelling book. Some of the best school- 
masters are such unprofessional persons as workers in 
Scout organizations, the Y. M. C. A., and the Junior 
Red Cross. There are at least fifteen such nonofficial 
organizations already in the field; their activities are 
educative in the broad sense and result in contacts 
that have more or less bearing on international un- 
derstanding. Furthermore, they are filled with an 
eagerness for peace which is not so apparent in the 
teaching profession. The Junior Red Cross has 
brought eight million children under its influence; 
the Y. M. C. A. has a membership of two million. 
The various youth movements are seeking to join 
hands across the world. To organize, codrdinate, and 
— so far as is possible — concentrate these forces for 
intellectual codperation is one of the most promising 
lines of League action. 

But friendship must be vocal! To some who attend 
them, international conferences, even with inter- 
preters at hand, are like gatherings of untaught deaf 
mutes. At the last International Jamboree of Boy 
Scouts thirty-three nations were represented; at the 
World Conference of Y. M. C. A. workers with 
boys, fifty. 

Every year proves more strongly the necessity 
for some simple means of international communica- 
tion. I saw fifty English schoolboys encamped on 
the Neckar River needing only this tool to make 
their peaceful penetration into Germany more than 
a gesture of friendship. Hence, the importance of the 
resolution adopted at the Warsaw congress request- 
ing national League of Nations societies “to be 
prepared at the next plenary congress to decide 
upon the desirability of teaching an auxiliary in- 
ternational language, natural or artificial, in all 
schools of the world.” 


INALLY, the schoolmaster in the narrower sense 

may well perfect those tools that are already in 
his hand for building the foundations of peace. He 
can cooperate with the various bodies which seek to 
make school textbooks of history more truthful and 
tolerant; he can direct his courses in civics beyond 
the frontiers of his own nation; he can transform his 
geography into something human and universal; he 
can recognize in biography the story of all the great 
lives that have contributed largely to our common 
civilization; he can seek diligently to do justly, to 
love mercy, and to establish, at least in himself, the 
Peace of God. 
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Repressed passion and the 
fervor of the Slavic temperament 
strike the keynote of Ivan 
Mestrovic’s sculpture, which 
derives its inspiration not so 
much from the Hellenic or 
later forms of European art as 
from the Oriental. Convention 
and realism give way to emotion 
and spiritual expression, shown 
by the attenuated lines and 
ormless bodies. In the history 
of Jugoslavia, the sorrows of a 
martyred but indomitable race 
have been handed down by a 
folklore whose hero songs com- 
pare with Attic mythology or 
Scandinavian epics. Descended 
from the old Haiduk chieftains, 
Ivan Mestrovic, child of peas- 
ants, tended his flocks by day 
in the foothills of the Dinaric 
Alps, where the beauty of the 
scenery deepened the signifi- 
cance of the historic legends 
that haunted the mountains and 
plains. By night over the fire- 
side of his parents’ hut, he 
listened to the fiery songs of his 
enslaved race. While these sank 
into his heart, his father, a 
gifted craftsman, guided the 
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of Three 
Sculptors 


boy’s early efforts at carving, 
and the village priest encour- 
aged him to make his first 
crucifix. When he was thirteen, 
his father apprenticed him to a 
marble cutter, for whom he made 
angels and altar ornaments for 
the churches, until, through the 
offices of a friendly Jew, he 
made his way to Vienna to the 
Academy. Unspoilt by neo- 
classicism or l'art nouveau, he 
came out of the Academy with 
his own personality untouched, 
ready to foster a strictly native 
art, expressive of the age-old 
sorrows and passionate mys- 
ticism of his oppressed nation- 
ality. He exhibited in Paris in 
1910, and was universally rec- 
ognized as a great artist. The 
Serbian retreat in the Great 
War brought fresh suffering to 
the artist-patriot, and he poured 
forth his sorrows in sculpture 
and carving, while he lived, 
exiled, in Rome. Since the 
proclamation of Jugoslavian 
autnoomy in 1917, the art of 
Mestrovic has assumed a more 
rhythmical and graceful form ° 
chosen from happier subjects. 
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SPEAR THROWER ACTEON 


Paul 






ARMILLARY SPHERE 


interstellar space. It was designed for the 
garden of Mrs. E. H. Harriman at Arden 


HuMANITY AND ETERNITY 


This sundial or armillary sphere conveys 
the idea of the human journey through 


(All photos De Witt Ward) 
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Paul Manship is an artist who 
“gives us furiously to think,” said 
Royal Cortissoz, art critic of the 
““New York Herald Tribune.” A 
master of technique, he is a sophisti- 
cated artist, frankly archaistic in his 
choice of subjects, taking them prefer- 
ably from books and libraries rather 
than from life. Though his marble 
bust of a child, one of the most im- 
portant of his works, shows his power 
in human portrayal, he turns more 
often to Greek mythology or Oriental 
legend for his inspiration. For a 
time he showed the influences of 
Greek and Oriental primitives and of 
the Renaissance before he arrived 
at his own daring conception of form 
and motion. 


EurRoPA AND THE BULL 


This new and arresting embodiment of an 
old theme is as fresh, spontaneous, and 
brilliant as any of Manship's work, and 

would in itself rank him as a great artist 


(All photos De Witt Ward) 
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These two busts show the 
sincerity and distinction 
of W. Reid Dick's por- 
trait work. Their sim- 
plicity is masterful and 
direct, relying on no 
trick or affectation, but 
on sheer truthfulness to 
make their appeal 


This statue of a mother playing with her child is of Reid 
Dick’s own wife and baby, and is one of his finest ex- 
amples of work in this line 

















W. Reid Dick 


W. Reid Dick is a Scotchman whose work has 
been attracting a great deal of notice in England 
since 1908 when he first exhibited at the Royal 
Academy and at the Paris Salon and the Interna- 
tional Society. During the Great War he was on 
active service in France and Palestine. A veteran 
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of the war, as well as a sculptor of distinction, 
he was competitively chosen to make the Kitchener 
monument for St. Paul’s Cathedral. The grouping 
and the figures in this work show Reid Dick's 
power, as the pictures on this page show his skill 
and tenderness in handling individual subjects. 
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A Rush Order for the Rural School 


By Walter Burr 


H ERE’S a suggestion for cartoon makers: 
President Coolidge and Secretary Jardine 
(“Yankee Cal” and “Bronco Bill’) with 
a team of farm horses at a water tank. The water is 
“‘codperation.”’ The title of the cartoon is a question: 
“Can they make ’em drink?” 

Today, the two words, “corporation” and “co- 
operation,” have much the same significance. While 
coéperation as a means of solving agricultural 
problems is somewhat new in the United States, 
codperation in the development of big business in 
the industrial world has become the common way 
of doing the thing. Industrial 


industry. The American farmers must learn to 
codperate if farming is to be a business comparable 
to other modern lines of business. 

Here’s where the rural school gets its rush order 
frém the Administration. President Coolidge said, 
in an address at the White House on January 5, 
1925, welcoming the delegates of the National 
Council of Farmers’ Codperative Marketing Asso- 
ciations, “More than anything else we need a 
generation of farmers trained to codperation; and 
to get that we need able, courageous, determined 
leadership.” To train a new generation for the co- 
operative time coming. That’s 
the solution. 





leaders don’t get along by 
quarreling over details, but by 
codperating for their mutual 
benefit. Through incorpora- 
tion they form one body and 
act as a unit, which is ex- 
actly what farmers do through 
cooperation. 

Here is the staid and per- 
fectly safe old Republican 
party, long accused of favoring 
“big business,” of subsidizing 
“special interests,” and of 
viewing with alarm anything 
that savored of socializing the 
existing order, actually pro- 
posing to lead the farmers of 





The little red schoolhouse has 
a new job before it —to train a 
new generation of farmers in the 
principles of cooperation. Mr. Burr, 
professor of sociology in the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, already 
familiar to INDEPENDENT readers 
through his shrewd studies of farm 
problems, agrees with President 
Coolidge and Secretary Jardine 
that the present generation of 
farmers is no good at codperation. 
The farmer’s salvation lies in 
coéperative marketing, but it will 
take his children, trained in co- 
operative principles, to carry it 


It will not injure the pres- 
tige of the President to suggest 
that his proposed method is 
not original with him. Japan 
has changed the nature and 
practice of her people in one 
life span by inculcating West- 
ern culture in the youth. 
Soviet Russia, through the 
Pioneers, made up of the 

- youth of the land, is training 
a new nation of Communists. 
Germany began in her schools 
forty years before the World 
War to train a new generation 
to believe in and work for pan- 








America in a one hundred 
per cent codperative marketing 
program. It savors almost of an agricultural co- 
operative commonwealth. Yet, if we may believe 
reports concerning the attitude of certain farm 
organization leaders, they are shying at it, rather 
than thanking whatever gods they have that the 
millennium is nearer than we thought. 

For example, the president of the Kansas State 
Farm Bureau, reporting his impressions recently 
in Washington, says: “Just what effect the proposed 
codperative law will have is uncertain. Walton 
Peteet, who is secretary of the National Association 
of Codperatives, says that it will have little effect, 
but will be accepted for what it is worth.” 

The answer is that American farmers are not yet 
good coéperators. It took American business men in 
the cities a long time to become good coéperators. 
The results of this achievement were the chambers of 
commerce, the trusts which we failed to “bust” 
because they were economically sound, and the 
various merchants’ and manufacturers’ associations 
which get their will done in the world of finance and 


Germanism. Denmark in a 
half century trained a genera- 
tion of codperators largely through her folk high 
schools. Our schools are maintained for the purpose 
of developing a successful citizenship. It is the only 
legitimate excuse for spending public money upon 
them. Our rural schools should then develop a 
successful rural citizenship. The rural business is 
that of farming. Farming as a business can be suc- 
cessful only through codperative marketing. Our | 
American farmers are not codperative. The answer 
obviously is that we must teach them to become so, 
and the schools should get at the job immediately. 


NYONE who has studied cases of attempted 
codperation among farmers will not deny the 
charge that American farmers lack the proper 
spirit. Many farm leaders themselves will sadly ad- 
mit, “We cannot stick together.” A few exhibits 
may be submitted as proofs. By those familiar with 
this field of action, they will be recognized as typical. 
1. A group of farmers who felt they were paying 
too much for farm machinery organized to purchase 
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coéperatively direct from a manufacturer in car- 
load lots. Each signed a contract covering a five-year 
period binding him to buy no machinery except 
through the organization. One of their number 
acted as purchasing agent, rendering the service 
entirely free of charge. He purchased for the asso- 
ciation a large quantity of machinery at great 
saving. The following year a smooth agent appeared 
at the farm of a leading member offering farm 
machinery at previously unheard-of low prices. The 
member admitted the price was very low, but ex- 
plained he had contracted with his neighbors not 
to buy except through the codperative association. 
The agent suggested he buy a mowing machine, and 
that it be delivered to him in such a quiet manner 
that the other members would not 
notice the purchase. The arrange- 
ment was made. It eventually 
turned out that the agent had 
succeeded in selling machinery 
on the same plea to a majority of 
the members who had contracted 
together, and the association 
broke up in strife. 

2. There is the example of 
the attempt to eradicate the boll 
weevil from a certain area by 
getting farmers to sign an agree- 
ment to raise no cotton for one 
season. After the meeting ad- 
journed at which the contract 
was signed, one member be- 
thought himself that there prob- 
ably would be a local demand for 
cotton considerably in excess of 
the supply, and that it would not 
really greatly injure the eradica- 
tion program if he raised a 
little cotton on his own farm. 
The trouble was that enough of 
the individual members thought 
the same thing to raise a continuous path across the 
area where the boll weevil was to be starved out. 

3. As proof on a national scale that the American 
farmers are not yet good codperators, there may be 
submitted the story of the postwar attempt at a 
great grain growers’ corporation on a codperative 
basis. The least said the better. It was an organiza- 
tion that boasted only farmers in positions of leader- 
ship, so its failure cannot be laid at the door of 
“big business.” The way in which the organization 
plunged into the rental of elaborate offices, the pur- 
chase of expensive furniture, and the printing of 
loads of literature; the months occupied by its 
executive committee in quarreling over personal 
preferment and “pooling or not pooling,” when they 
should have been handling grain; the refusal of 
farmers to buy stock in their own corporation — all 
of this and much more is commonly known by all 


(P.¢ A.) 





Dr. WILLIAM M. JARDINE 


The Secretary of Agriculture who believes that 
farmers must be trained to coéperate 


those intimately interested in the nation-wide co- 
operative-marketing movement. 

Let it be frankly admitted that in none of these 
sample cases was the failure due to the principles of 
codperation. In every case the failure was due to 
the noncoéperative spirit and behavior of farmer 
members. The Government now proposes to help 
develop codperative marketing in the United States. 
In the address previously quoted, President Coolidge 
said, “‘There is a school of codperators who seem to 
believe that the program can be started at the top 
and built downward. They want the Government, or 
the banks, or philanthropies, or Providence to lay 
out a scheme big enough to cover the country, set its 
machinery moving, guarantee it all needed capital, 

and then invite the farmers to sit 

in the positions reserved for them 
and proceed to garner the profits. 

Codperation must start from the 

soil. It must have its beginnings 

in small and modest units. It 
- must train the people who use it 
to think coéperatively.” 

In answer to this challenge, if 
the rural school-teachers by the 
thousands throughout America 
were not women, one would feel 
like shouting: ‘Come on, gang! 
Let’s go!” 

To train rural people to think 

coéperatively! Codperation 
should be made part of the study 
of civics in the rural school. In 
the classes in reading, supple- 
mentary lessons from bulletins 
and books on codperation might 
well crowd aside some of the 
material now used. Geography 
of certain parts of the world 
might as well stress peculiar and 
successful codperative methods 
as to emphasize peculiar methods of dress and diet. 
Arithmetic examples based on store purchases and 
deals between individuals could be supplemented by 
examples working out savings made through co- 
operative marketing. Such a program would have 
the added effect of stimulating the pupil’s interest 
in school by touching upon familiar matters. 


VEN the Little Country Theatre movement 

could be brought into line to show the tragedy 
of the failure of the codperative, and to expose 
the local farmer “villain” who. precipitates the 
wreck because he fails to codperate. 

Yes, we will say it, remembering that most of the 
rural “schoolma’ams” are girls just out of high 
school. “Yankee Cal” and “Bronco Bill” want a 
generation of farmers trained to codperate. 

“Come on, gang! Let’s go!”’ 
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‘The Booster 
By Charles W. Stokes 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 


N these days of cheap summer railroad rates, 
I there are few persons who do not occasionally 
travel out of pure curiosity. At first glance, one 
would scarcely call the popular round trip to the 
Pacific Coast—such as the typical Chicago- 
Banff- Vancouver-Seattle-Portland-San-Francisco- 
Los-Angeles-and-back-again itinerary — “pleasure 
travel”; it is far too strenuous, and it would hardly 
function, anyway, but for the convenient rubber- 
neck wagon which condenses a city’s complete 
historical, scenic, and commercial values into a 
single afternoon’s sight-seeing. But neither is it 
business travel, so that the motive that prompts 
them must be curiosity. It was such a motive, of 
course, which actuated even the “grand tour” of the 
young nobleman of preceding centuries when he 
set forth to acquire savoir-faire. 

To everyone who travels from pure curiosity — 
even to him who, traveling on business, finds a free 
odd hour — there comes the experience of seeing 
unfamiliar Main Streets. As a rule, it is from the 
hurricane deck of a rubber-neck wagon; but some- 
times, if the visitor be sufficiently distinguished, — 
perhaps this week’s speaker at the local Rotary 
Club, — the Rotary Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, or what not, takes him on a triumphal tour 
of inspection through the town. He is hustled around 
from the new seventeen-story Metropole Building 
to the new Live Oaks Country Club, from the pack- 
ing plants to the point of outlook from Mount 
Philistia Heights, — that charming new residential 
section with such expensive building restrictions! — 
prideful statistics meantime falling mechanically 
and yet rhythmically from his captors’ lips. And as 
he sits dumb, letting the hospitable local Babbitts 
interpret his silence as astonishment, he is buoyed 
up by the recollection that he could give them a 
much more impressive afternoon if they were to 
visit bis home town. 

Many people who believe trustingly in this 
present generation contend that since the advent of 
rapid and cheap transportation the world can be 
said to have become much smaller; that distances 
have been annihilated because nowadays more 
people cross them. Never was there a more mistaken 
idea! All that easier travel has done is to reveal the 
extraordinary largeness of the world and the minute- 
ness of the place one started from. Before therailroad 
era, the human race, divided into small groups that 


rarely crossed their home borders, had a more or less 
static existence. All their enjoyments, all their 
recreations, they found in their own parish; they 
visited their friends by walking across the fields. 
Perhaps they were happier when the world was con- 
fined virtually to what they saw, when they lived 
and dressed off the land and-export sales and mass 
production were alike unknown. Perhaps not. The 
principal thing to notice is that the people of that 
“Cranford” phase never claimed that their town 
was “‘the best ever.” 

Why does a town or a State or a section “boost,” 
anyway? There is no more beautiful thing than 
civic pride; but why the vociferousness? You do not 


_ ordinarily boast of your handsome house, your wife, 


your pictures, your office furniture, your new suit, 
your automobile, even when they are new. But here 
is a city in which you possess at most only a ten- 
thousandth part; more often, you possess nothing 
— you merely pay rent. The houses to which you 
point with so much pride are owned by men who 
have grown rich from your pennies; the libraries, 
theatres, churches, galleries, universities, golf clubs, 
are yours only to the extent that you pay the req- 
uisite entrance fees and taxes. The parks are for 
your enjoyment only so long as you keep off the 
grass and obey the other rules. The climate and the 
natural scenery were created long before your time; 
the resources interest you merely to the extent that 
they add to your private means. The only thing that 
you can really contribute toward making the city 
better — that subtle emanation of your individuality 
which, with a million other emanations, gives the 
city its own atmospheric personality —is often 
the most grudgingly given, or else is stultified 
by the earnest endeavor of the average modern 
American to turn out modern American cities on 
the Ford plan. And yet you become a booster, a 
Bigger-and-Brighter-Bigburger, a Californiac, a 
Floridisiac. 


HERE are certain selfish reasons for boost- 

ing. The property owner particularly benefits 
from increased population and from more industries; 
and those businesses which cater to the transient 
trade — the hotels, theatres, and stores—are keenly 
awake to the financial value of a bigger com- 
mercial or tourist business. Newspapers are easily 
won over to community boosting, for every new in- 
dustry is a potential advertiser. It must besuspected, 
too, that even the municipal Government of the 
average city looks with official recognition upon 
boosting; for a great many of those towns have 
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predicated their public utilities upon a more rapid 
increase in population than the * ‘natural increase. 
Ambitious cities have been known to extend their 
boundaries merely to put more land upon a civic 
taxation basis; and if boosting fails to bring new 
population, the tax sales of undeveloped real estate, 
about two years later, find nowhere a more poignant 
echo than in the city hall. 


OOSTERS can be divided into three classes: 

First, the professional who is paid a salary by the 
city to attract industries, tourists, and conventions. 
This form of boosting, at one time intrusted to news- 
paper men, to relatives of the city hall, or to any 
one who blew along, has now become a ‘specialized 
branch of advertising and demands peculiar qualifi- 
cations — such as the ability to analyze both the 
wares of the community and the possible markets 
for them. It has, moreover, produced some very 
clever practitioners; butitsdisadvantage, financially, 


is its insecurity, for civic publicity schemes are - 


often linked up with civic politics, and the publicity 
man who is hired by this year’s council may find 
himself ousted by next year’s economy wave. Small 
wonder, therefore, that he is able to shift his 
allegiance and next year boost as heartily for Gopher 
Prairie as he boosted this year for Bigburg! 

The second kind of booster is the self-interested 
semiprofessional who follows the boom towns as the 
sea gull follows ships, and who is engaged most of 
his time in some sort of get-rich-quick scheme. 
While it is obvious that almost all businesses stand 
to benefit from an accelerated increase in population, 
there are some that deliberately use boosting as a 
commercial scheme. A good example is real estate, 
especially the sky-line subdivision kind. There you 
have a partial explanation of the enthusiasm for 
Los Angeles. Please notice, again, that enthusiasms 
are subject to rapid change; also, that the noisiest 
boosters are often those who have been on hand 
since the week before last. 

It is the amateur booster with nothing in particu- 
lar to gain, but filled with pride in his town, who is 
the most interesting study. This type is indigenous 
to North America. The amateur booster is usually a 
permanent resident who has saturated himself — if 
I may perpetrate a paradox — with a loss of per- 
spective. Babbitt is, on the whole, an untruthful 
picture of him; he is a more lovable figure — and 
never more lovable than when he has filled himself 
to the brim with statistics. With prodigious pride 
he passes on the glad tidings that Bigburg has the 
highest buildings, the largest universities, the finest 
parks, the busiest industries, the noisiest traffic 
problem, the greatest garbage collection per capita 
in the country — and the most imposing poorhouse! 
He is particularly amusing when he travels abroad 
and compares France or some other land with the 
good old home town. “Yes sir, that Rome — why, 


they haven’t even got a decent incinerator!” He is 
most mystifying and yet most convinced when his 
affection is based, not upon figures, but upon an in- 
tangible, incomprehensible passion for his own soil 
—when, for example, the dweller in some rocky, 
scrubby upland of the Yukon “wouldn’t live outside 
again for worlds,” or some inhabitant of an arid, 
cactus-grown section of Western Texas, surveying 
his parched crops or lean cattle, talks almost boast- 
ingly of the long time between rains. 

The home town, quite understandingly, is always 
best; but whose home town? Many of the publicity 
men who conduct booster campaigns on salary now 
divide their work into two departments. They 
preach the gospel to the heathen; and they conduct 
a a mission. The purpose of the home mission is 

“sell the city” to those who live therein, to con- 
jae the stay-at-homes and the native doubting 
Thomases that they are the salt of the earth. But 
in as much as the rest of the continent does not con- 
sist entirely of ugly, uninhabitable plague spots, a 
similar process is taking place elsewhere, — say, at 
Gopher Prairie, — its ultimate objective to make 
Gopher Prairians sing a Hymn of Hate against 
Bigburg and to make Bigburgers ashamed of living 
in such a picayune place. 

So, when the Bigburger and the Gopher Prairian 
meet and short-circuit one another — at a conven- 
tion, for example—an astonishing number of com- 
plexes are agitated. The Gopherian (1) stands pat 
for Gopher Prairie; (2) feels Bigburg slipping toward 
him; (3) feels himself slipping toward Bigburg. The 
Bigburger has similar psychic experiences. And 
since during the average year there are a good many 
persons who do change their residential center of 
gravity for the sake of profit, it seems obvious that 
a certain number of people have used the power of 
advertising to make other people discontented. 


HETHER that discontent is divine or will 

have a successful issue is the unanswerable 
problem of human destiny. You may leave City X 
for City Y because Y seems to contain possibilities 
for a broader life that are conspicuously missing in 
X; but you may find Y full of narrow-gauge X, Z, 
W, A, B, and C men who have failed to find happi- 
ness either at home or in Y, and who will most cer- 
tainly depress your spirits. Perhaps your inability to 
“put yourself over” in X may follow you through 
your hegira. Nature presented us with a world whose 
disadvantages are pretty equally distributed. Be- 
cause wheat and oranges will not grow side by side 
is no reason for trying to change geography. 

As a matter of fact, if we could remake geography 
we would probably make it smaller. For most friend- 
ships are entirely geographical, entirely home-town; | 
and one of the major sorrows of travel is that there 
seem to be so many better friendships, half formed 
by accidental contact en (Continued on page 171) 
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Readers and Writers 
By Ernest Boyd 


Fashion in the Year 1764-1765” 
(Appleton) has been edited by her 
kinsman, Alexander Blacker Kerr, and it 
may be recommended as a highly enter- 
taining and vivacious picture of a year in 
the life of the Eighteenth Century equiv- 
alent of a flapper. Miss Cleone Knox, 
daughter of a wealthy landowner, Edward 
Knox, of Castle Kearney, County Down, 
Ireland, was twenty years old when she 
was taken on a tour to England and the 
Continent, in order that she might be out 
of the reach of a certain Mr. A. for whom 
her father did not entertain such fond 
feelings as she did. With her irascible par- 
ent, her handsome and amorous brother, 
and a number of servants, she sets out 
armed with four leather-bound notebooks 
from which this volume is extracted. 
Derbyshire was the first stopping 
place, whence the party proceeded, via 
Northampton, to London. Cleone missed 
nothing, not even “I’Influenza a Fash- 
ionable Sickness.” Her clothes and her 
sedan were everything she desired, and 
they enabled her to produce the effects 
in which — despite Mr. A. — she reveled 
with a candor usually attributed to the 
free and easy manners of today. Rakes 
and highwaymen pursued her; she thor- 
oughly enjoyed the dishonorable proposals 
of an attractive lord, but emerged from 
the encounter still faithful to Mr. A. 
From London she went to Bath, then to 
France, where she met the Duchesse de 
Choiseul and Voltaire, with whom Brother 
Ned became entangled in an argument. 
She saw the Chevalier d’Eon, “the famous 
Monsieur Casanova,” and a host of no- 
tables of the time. The last stage of her 
adventures was in Venice at carnival 
time, when she and her brother managed 
to live a regular chapter from Casanova’s 
“Memoirs.” Thediary then stops abruptly 
at the dramatic entry: “Mr. A. is in 
Venice.” In an epilogue Mr. Kerr tells us 
that constancy was rewarded and the 
young couple lived happy ever after. 


“ Tr Diary of a Young Lady of 


LEONE, for all her constancy, is a 
cynical and experienced young girl. 
Stray bits run as follows: “cannot think 
what baggage to take with me on this am- 
orous little adventure”; “asked whether 
I had heard any sounds, was con- 
strained to lie, to my vast regret”; “poor 
wretch, if she was a Lady of Fashion, 
she could have ten bastards without 
turning a hair”; “Would the sight of the 
finest churches and palaces be more agree- 
able to me than a loving glance from his 
Wicked black eyes? Plainly no”; “doubt- 
less he hopes by the means of velvet coats 





and other fripperies to play the part of a 
beau and to gain the favours of some of the 
pretty little wantons who, from all ac- 
counts, abound like rabbits on the Con- 
tinent.” Such, at random, are the kind 
of reflections to which Cleone commits 
herself. Seduction and prostitution amuse 
her as much as attempts upon her own 
virtue. 


R. KERR tells how she settled down 

with Mr. A. and became the mother 

of a fine family. He regrets that no por- 
trait of her is extant. But he neither ex- 
plains nor regrets the contradictions in the 
narrative, and ever since his book ap- 
peared in England he has been called upon 
to elucidate certain matters of interest. 
For example, how could a girl in 1764 


’ refer to “a wrapper trimmed with Cana- 


dian marten,” or dine “in a summer- 
house on the roof-garden,” or speak of 
“the immortal bard’’? 

The decidedly modern colloquialism 
of Cleone’s language is also rather dis- 
concerting: “the 6 horses as fresh as 
daisies”; “not an immoderately lovely 
couple”; “I can recollect her unavailing 
attempts to instil the rudiments of Writ- 
ing and the Holy Scriptures into our 
obdurate infant minds”; “Papa and self 
had a very touching interview this morn- 
ing”; “I lay on cushions of purple and 
satin and thanked heaven I had on my 
lilac satin and pearls for this festive oc- 
casion.” This last almost suggests she 
had her eye on the camera man. 

Mr. Kerr’s reticence about his kins- 
woman is all the more noticeable because 
he supplies notes where they are su- 
perfluous.” Drum,” “mantua-maker,” 
“flesher,” and “gentleman of the road” 
are carefully explained.. When “|’Influ- 
enza” occurs we are assured that Mrs. 
Montague used the word in her letters. 
On the other hand, there is no item 
referring to Toynbee’s “Letters of 
Walpole,” where it is recorded that 
Sir Richard Atkins gave a woman a 
twenty-pound note, whereupon she said, 


“*Damn your twenty pound, what does 
that signify!’ — clapped it between two 
pieces of bread and butter, and eat it.” 


HE reference would have been inter- 

esting, for Cleone says: “The story 
going the rounds is that the Duke of G., 
attempting to appease his mistress, Dolly 
Carsons, with whom he had had a tiff, 
gave her a Bank Bill for £100, whereupon 
she cried, ‘Damn your money, what’s the 
use of it,’ clapped it between two bits of 
Bread and eat it.” Its interest might have 
been further enhanced by a cross reference 
to another volume of Walpole’s letters, 
from which it appears that the Duke of 
Grafton was interested in a certain Nancy 
Parsons. The similarity of names and of 
initials deserved a note, if only to suggest 
that Cleone had got hold of the wrong end 
of the story. Her certainty that the droit 
de seigneur existed in France when she 
visited that country might well have 
been supplemented by some. notes on 
the disagreement among authorities 
as to whether this custom survived the 
Middle Ages. 

In short, as will be evident, there are 
grave doubts as to the authenticity of this 
“Diary,” which has been offered to the 
public as a document throwing an inter- 
esting light on the Eighteenth Century. 
Mr. Kerr admits that he edited and 
shortened the original, and this would ex- 
plain the pat way in which the entries 
begin and end at dramatic moments in the 
story. The anachronisms, however, are 
more serious, because if they were inserted 
by the editor to brighten up the narrative, 
he has endangered the success of the book. 
If there was no original text, then Mr. Kerr 
is not a very clever literary forger, because 
as soon as it reached the critics its popular 
career was threatened by the hint that the 
whole thing was a hoax. 


O far, I have not seen.any American 
comment on this work, and do not 
know whether it is attracting attention, 
or whether its authenticity has been chal- 
lenged. The book is so entertaining that it 
might just as well have been offered as a 
pastiche, for the existence of Cleone is of 
no importance outside these pages. So far 
as local and historical detail is concerned, 
no pains have been spared to create the 
appropriate “atmosphere,” and it is an 
interesting comment, I think, upon the 
backward trend toward the Eighteenth 
Century that Cleone Knox seems at once 
plausible and modern in her attitude. Mr. 
Kerr had better give us a new edition 
with adequate notes, or one without any 
notes at all. 
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Dreiser Moves Upward 
A Review by Charles R. Walker 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. By Theo- 
dore Dreiser. New York: Boni @& 
Liveright. $5.00. 


OW that the bonfires of controversy 
N which have burned for twenty- 
odd years around the name and 
the books of Theodore Dreiser have lapsed 
into a fading smoke, the world can read, 
enjoy, and appraise him. Dreiser’s novel, 
“The Genius,” was published ten years 
ago. At that time, and for some years 
after, the attack upon him was of great 
vigor, authority, and afflatus. Since 
“Sister Carrie” had been suppressed by 
indignant moralists in 1900, the righteous 
opposition had been gaining violence. It 
was led by Professor Sherman and other 
high priests of culture, who. proclaimed 
him, among other things, a blond beast, a 
corrupter of youth, an immoralist, and a 
barbarian. Unfortunately, much of the 
shouting done in his defense was as hoarse 
and unconvincing as the attack. But dur- 
ing the past four or five years, a great 
many critics have discovered — often by 
reading his books — that their monster 
was writing of American life with more 
knowledge and understanding and epic 
force than any living novelist. The yelling 
defenders have thus been permitted to 
lower their voices. It is now possible for 
the ordinary man to praise or to condemn 
the qualities of Dreiser for what they are 
worth. 

America, say novelists from Henry 
James to Sinclair Lewis, is provincial, 
materialistic, Rotarian, ignorant, and 
crass. “I know it,” agrees Dreiser in his 
six novels, “but it is also alluring, beau- 
tiful, magnificent, foolish, and passion- 
ate.” Dreiser’s ambition before he took to 
novels, by his own confession, was to rise 
in the world and to make money. When 
he puts into his books promoters, finan- 
ciers, corrupt aldermen, social climbers, 
and captains of industry, he isn’t writing 
from a dais of academic morality or from 
a platform of superior esthetics, but from 
inside his characters, drawing their en- 
thusiasms and frustrations out of himself. 


HE “American Tragedy” is, first, in- 

tensely American, and beyond that, I 
believe, universal in its humanness. It is 
the story of Clyde, the son of an evangel- 
istic street preacher, who began as a bell 
hop in a Kansas City hotel and finished 
his life in the electric chair. The boy’s 
character, though not inherently weak, 
was thoroughly malleable. The early en- 
vironment of a hand-to-mouth existence, 
supplemented by a great many Bible 
texts and a rigid and unillumined morality, 


left him both sensitive and exceptionally 
eager for the privileges of life, especially 
the material and sensual ones. Except for 
this he was much like any other youngster, 
and through his eyes we see the life of an 
American city. Every bell-hop emotion is 
here: there is the talk and the petty graft 
of hotel life, there are liquorish bell-hop 
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parties, and there is a moon-calfish love 
episode with a self-centered office flapper, 
which is abruptly terminated by an auto- 
mobile accident with a stolen car. While he 
is joy riding home from an all-night party, 
the car runs down and kills a child. Clyde 
leaves town, vagabonds for a year, and 
ends by going to work in the collar factory 
of a rich uncle. Here the work of the 
factory, Clyde’s ambition to rise and to 
share in the social life of Lycurgus, New 
York, and his love for two girls are the 
complications. One of the girls, who works 
in the stamping department with him, he 
loves madly — only for a time, but long 
enough to make her yield to him com- 
pletely. Then by luck and contrivance he 
begins to emerge from the “ poor relation” 
status given him by his uncle’s family and 
to meet some of the “upper set.”” When 
he falls in love with one of the town’s 
social elect, life, he finds, has become 
complicated by the announcement that 
the other girl is “in trouble.” 

A newspaper furnishes him with the 


story of a girl who was drowned when the 
canoe in which she was riding with a 
young man was upset. How convenient, 
how wonderful — almost — he thinks, if 
fate allowed such a thing to bappen to him 
and to the girl who is embarrassing his 
career! He fights off the horrible idea, but 
eventually the thing does happen — they 
go canoeing together, he plans to kill her, 
but at last, after he has lost his nerve, by 
sheer accident, she is drowned. There is 
arrest, of course, a long, long trial, con- 


viction, and death by the electric chair. 


Here is a pretty simple, somewhat 
obvious, and very terrible story. It re- 
quires an enormous amount of detailed 
knowledge and an almost faultless psy- 
chology to make it a living novel. But the 
difficult mental transitions in the story 
leave no doubts in the reader’s mind. He 
knows it must have happened that way. 
The compound of bravado, curiosity, 
passion, and fear that led Clyde with his 
bell-hop friends into a house of prostitu- 
tion in Kansas City, despite his earlier 
training; the slow, hesitating, confused, 
half-irrational process that led from the 
first newspaper reading of the accident to 
a decision to drown his sweetheart — did 
he ever really decide it?—up to the 
drowning itself: but wasn’t it half an 
accident? The days of the trial, the long 


"weeks in the death house, those hours in 


which Clyde was led by the Rev. Duncan 
McMillan to accept faith in God and 
to say that he had found peace. And 
yet had he really accepted faith? Had 
he really found peace? As in the long 
account of the murder trial, the evi- 
dence is piled up every hour, more 
damning, more fatal—so the whole 
story from its very beginning moves 
steadily, relentlessly, inevitably toward 
its almost unbearable catastrophe. This 
novel is a tragedy in the great sense. 
Few Americans have written with such 
unfailing purpose. 


N past years, Dreiser has been as vio- 
lently attacked for the leaden medi- 
ocrities of his style as for his immoral 
episodes. “‘An American Tragedy” is un- 
mistakably Dreiser, but it is written in a 
smoother style than any of his previous 
novels; the structure is done in closer 
mesh; there is a tendency to oil the ways 
with participial constructions in the long 
passages of emotional conflict and transi- 
tion. He still keeps his old cacophonies, 
his abominable clichés, his newspaper 
manner. But, sometimes because of these, 
sometimes in spite of them, he has built 
up a great novel that is profoundly tragic 
and intensely American. 
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New Books itn Brief Review 


The War Letters of Kiffin Yates Rockwell. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


O those who saw in the World War 

something more deeply fine than 
making the world safe for democracy and 
something over and above the obvious 
blood, bullets, and killing, the “War Let- 
ters of Kiffin Yates Rockwell,” one of the 
most fearless aviators of the Lafayette 
Escadrille who also served in the Foreign 
Legion for a year, comes as a welcome 
relief from the superficial brilliance of the 
best sellers of today. 

Anyone who is able to look back on the 
war as a period of anything other than 
sheer agony will find in this book more 
simple, stirring reading than he has found 
in many a twelvemonth. Letters and 
post cards from the twenty-four-year-old 
Kentucky knight-errant of the air have 
been collected in chronological order, from 
the first communication with the French 
Consul in New Orleans when Kiffin and 
his brother, Paul, in Georgia in August, 
1914, talked over the possibilities of fight- 
ing for France to his death against odds 
in the air which plunged him from the 
clouds into a bank of crocuses in Alsace. 

These letters strike us as being among 
the best war records we have read because 
their simplicity has not been tampered 
with. Save for a blank here and there to 
replace the curse necessary for depicting 
phases of army life, these letters are 
reprinted as Rockwell wrote them. When 
haste led the warrior’s pen into ungram- 
matical colloquialism the text has been 
left as it was written. This does not make 
the book slangy, for there was a nobility 
and directness of purpose about Rockwell 
that never could be associated with vul- 
garity. The book is alive with casual 
phrases that are human and appealing 
beyond belief. 


* * KK * 


The Oldest God. By Stephen McKenna. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 


N ingenious and exciting novel. In a 
modern English house party a 
number of the guests vote, rather lightly, 
that the old, natural, joyous pagan life 
is preferable to that of conventional 
Christendom. Shortly afterwards a_be- 
lated guest arrives, bringing with him a 
“Mr. Stranger,” and from that moment 
on, the morale of the party slips downward 
steadily toward out and out bestiality. 
With horror the few sane members of the 
group discover that Mr. Stranger has the 
cloven hoof of Pan — or the devil — and 
there you are. Enough realism is given 
the story almost to carry the obvious sym- 
bolism and the equally obvious moral. 


Even if the story is not quite real, it is 
an exciting and interesting tale and, if 
not quite original in conception, it is at 
any rate dressed out in new clothes. 


* * ek *K * 


The Fesuit Relations. Edited by Edna 
Kenton. New York: Albert & Charles 
Boni. $5.00. 


ELECTIONS from that superb monu- 
ment of missionary zeal, the relations 
of the Jesuit pilgrims to the field of North 
America from 1610 to 1791. The complete 
edition of these reports amounts toseventy- 
three volumes, a treasure house for the 
historian, but almost unavailable — ex- 
cept in libraries — for the public. In call- 
ing this single volume “‘The Jesuit Rela- 
tions,” the editor has overstated her case. 
It is a very small part indeed of the origi- 
nal; enough perhaps to whet one’s ap- 
petite and lead one to further researches. 
As such it is valuable. 


* * *e K 


Black Harvest. By I. A. R. Wylie. New 
York: Geo. H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


NIGHTMARE story which begins 

in occupied Germany and ends with 
the death of a half-breed negro, the son of 
a French negro soldier and a German 
woman, who becomes the leader of a pro- 
jected black rebellion. The vitality of 
hatred, the poison of war, the blindness 
of passion— these are the currents under- 
lying this powerful, if unpleasant, novel. 


* ek Ke K * 


Keats and Shakespeare. By J. Middleton 
Murry. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. American Branch. $4.75. 


HIS volume embodies Mr. Murry’s 

attempt to “examine the nature of 
pure poetry” and to develop the thesis 
that the pure poet is the complete man. 
While he has given us a coherent study of 
Keats, the man and the poet, the author 
bears always in mind that the understand- 
ing of Shakespeare is his ultimate aim. 
In a note at the end, Miss Lowell’s “dis- 
covery” of the relative order of the two 
Hyperion poems is boldly discounted. 
This is a learned study, but the style is 
always smooth and pleasant. 


* *e eK * 


Israel. By Ludwig Lewisohn. New York: 
Boni & Liveright. $3.00. 


JT is a pleasure to read this beautifully 

written and finely thought-out treat- 
ment of the Jewish question. Culture and 
a deep sympathy mark Mr. Lewisohn’s 
work. Without rancor or boasting or 


prophecy, he sets forth his thoughts and 
emotions in chapters of splendid quality. 
Few writers today are capable of weaving 
such various threads of vivid phrase into 
patterns of deep, subdued beauty. This 
is a book for Gentiles as well as for Jews, 
wherein each can learn a great deal about 


the other. 
*x**x* kK * 


West of the Pacific. Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. $4.00. 


CAREFUL and matter-of-fact dis- 

cussion of the Orient of today. The 
author notes the surfaces of things, but 
attempts to reason out the hidden causes 
and the possible results. He is sym- 
pathetic with natives and missionaries, 
reserving his indignation for those white 
men who exploit helpless people whom 
they control. It is not an inspired book, 
but it is instructive. 


* * * * * 


The Road to Town. By Charles Divine. 
New York: Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 


HIS book of poems about a New 

England village and its people is 
built round the same idea as that of 
Masters’ “Spoon River.” But the form 
and contents of “The Road to Town”’ 
are neither so monotonous nor so sordid 
as the epitaphs of the anthology. Indeed, 
there are spots of varied beauty which 
encourage one to hope that the recent 
preoccupation of literary people with what 
might be called the “plumbing of life” 
is on the wane. Mr. Divine’s psychologi- 
cal insight is keen. He has the gift, also, 
of vivid dramatization. “Stanton Gray,” 
“A Business Honeymoon,” and “The 
Villa,” once read, cannot seem to be 


forgotten. 
* ke KK * 


Twenty Miles Out — Indiscretions of a 
Commuter’s Wife. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.25. 


N eleven short essays the wife of an un- 
known commuter describes her home, 
her daily life, and her friends. The subject 
seems dull in the abstract, since the field 
for reiterating platitudes is so wide. Not 
so in the skillful hands of this nameless 
writer. Whimsical humor, sympathetic 
imagination, — particularly when describ- 
ing animals, — and a nice discrimination 
in the use of English, are three happy 
characteristics of “Twenty Miles Out.” 
If any propaganda could persuade the 
seasoned mére de famille or jaded woman of 
the world to forsake all and become a 
bride again, surely this is it. 
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What the World Is Doing 


ate approved the resolution for the 

adherence by the United States to 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague. The 
vote was 76 to 17; forty 
Republicans and thirty-six 
Democrats voted in favor of the resolu- 
tion; fourteen Republicans, two Demo- 
crats, and one Farmer-Labor Senator 
voted adversely. The State Department 
will now inform Geneva of our action. 

The vote on adherence was preceded by 
the hottest sort of fight, which culminated 
in a decision by the Court’s friends to 
involve Senate Rule 22, which applies 
closure to debate. The rule 
stipulates that sixteen Sena- 
tors must sign a petition 
asking for a vote on closure, but when the 
paper was handed to the Vice President, 
forty-eight signatures had been affixed. 
On January 25, the motion was put to 
vote and carried, 68 to 26. Two-thirds 
‘majority was necessary in order to apply 
the closure rule. Thus, the incipient fili- 
buster was halted and each Senator was 
given a maximum of one hour in which to 
express his thought on adherence. 

But closure brought some misfortune in 
its wake. In order to gain the votes of the 
necessary two thirds of the Senate, con- 
cessions were made to some half-hearted 
friends of the Court who 
are fearful — first, that vot- 
ing adherence to the international body 
will be a long step toward membership in 
the League of Nations, and second, that 
membership in the Court may lead to em- 
broiling the United States in foreign en- 
tanglements. Reservations were adopted 
other than those known as the Harp1nc- 
Hucues proposals, which some feel will 
make doubtful acceptance of our proposal 
for membership in the Court. Others, 
however, believe that the League will be 
eager to have the United States as a 
Court member upon any terms. 

The reservations adopted by the Senate 
are in substance as follows: First, that ad- 
herence of the United States to the Court 
“shall not be taken to involve any legal 
relations on the part of the 
United States to the League 
of Nations, or the assumption of any obli- 
gations by the United States under the 
Treaty of Versailles.” Second, that 
the United States shall participate in the 
Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations for the election of World Court 
judges. Third, that the United States shall 
pay a fair share of the expenses of 
the Court. Fourth, that the Statute of the 
Court shall not be amended without the 


O: January 27, at 7.32 P.M., the Sen- 
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consent of this Government. Fifth, that 
the Court shall not render any advisory 
opinion except publicly, after due notice; 
that unless the United States consents, the 
Court shall not render an advisory opinion 
touching any dispute or question in which 
the United States has, or claims to have, 
an interest; that the signature of the 
United States to the protocol of the World 
Court shall not be affixed until, through 





(Keystone) 
Cor. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


President Coolidge upholds his suspension for 
five years with half pay and allowances 


an exchange of notes, every member na- 
tion of the Court shall have accepted these 
reservations; that an appropriate treaty 
shall be ratified by the Senate before any 
dispute affecting the United States and 
another Government shall be submitted 
to the Court. 

Friends of the Court have raised con- 
siderable objection to the reservation 
stipulating that every member nation of 
the Court must agree to the Senate reser- 
Casitite vations before the signature 

of the United States shall be 
affixed to the Court protocol, pointing out 
that a single nation might keep the United 
States out of the Court by refusing ac- 
ceptance. With the World Court matter 
out of the way, the Senate turned imme- 
diately to a discussion of the new tax bill. 

The negotiations between anthracite 
miners and operators to formulate a new 
contract which would halt the strike of 
hard-coal miners were resumed in Phila- 
delphia on January 26. 
They had previously been 
broken off at New York on 
January 11 with the stipulation that they 


Another 
Coal Parley 


might be resumed at any time upon a call 
by either side. Joun L. Lewis, president 
of the United Mine Workers of America, 
called the conference to discuss a new 
agreement based upon the plan sub- 
mitted by E. J. Lynertr, publisher of the 
Scranton Times. Mr. Lewis was under the 
impression that the plan was acceptable. 
to the operators, but it later developed 
that Maj. W. W. Incuis, chairman of the 
Operators’ Committee, was definitely 
opposed to it. ALvan MarkLE, chairman 
of the Joint Anthracite Conference, is 
considering submitting a modification of 
the plan which was rejected by the miners 
at the New York sessions last month. 
Considerable discussion arose at the 
Philadelphia meeting concerning the ad- 
mission of newspaper men to the sittings. 
The miners favored giving full publicity 
to the sessions, but the operators were 
opposed to this plan upon the ground that 
no important business could be trans- 
acted if the meetings were public. It was 
finally decided that a statement should be 
given out each day as before. 

The sentence imposed upon Col. 
Witiram Mircue rt by an Army court- 
martial has been approved by President 
Coo.ipceE and therefore becomes effective, 

though the President has 


one altered it slightly so that 
haneeet the former Assistant Chief 


of the Army Air Service who 
was convicted of insubordination will 
receive half pay and all allowances. This 
will give him about $4,760 a year. The 
sentence of the court-martial was ap- 
proved by a Board of Review, which then 
passed it on to Secretary of War Dwicut 
F. Davis. It was Secretary Davis who 
recommended that half pay and allowances 
should be restored to Colonel MitcHELL 
because of the fact that he is married 
and has dependent children. Some ques- 
tion has been raised as to the limitations 
placed upon Colonel MircHett during 
the five-year period of his suspension 
from the Army. It is believed that he is 
prohibited from engaging in any business 
which furnishes munitions to the Govern- 
ment, but that outside of that field, he 
may engage in business if he chooses. He 
has now asked permission to resign from 
the Army on February 1. He has about 
two more years of service before he 
may retire upon two-thirds pay, but 
it is believed that the five years of suspen- 
sion may not be counted as service, so 
that, if he is to retire upon the two-thirds 
allowance, he must serve two more years 
in the Army after his sentence expires un- 
less his resignation is accepted by the 
Department. Representative Rein, chief 
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counsel for Colonel Mircue 1, severely 
criticized the President’s approval of the 
sentence, together with the entire conduct 
of the investigation and trial. It all shows, 
he stated, “that an invisible mind and 
hand have labored without ceasing for 
this day’s verdict. They have finally 
‘got’ Colonel MircHELt.” 

Capt. Roatp AmunpsENn, the dis- 
coverer of the South Pole who made an 
unsuccessful attempt to reach the North 
Pole by airplane last spring, caused a 

_ mild sensation on January 
— 23 through a statement that 
he believed Dr. FREDERICK 
A. Cook’s claims to having reached the 
North Pole as plausible as Rear Admiral 
Rosert E. Peary’s. Dr. Cook was inter- 
viewed by Captain AMUNDSEN in prison 
where he was sent in 1923 to serve a 
sentence of from one to fourteen years for 
alleged oil swindles. The two are old 
friends, having been together on the 
Belgian Antartic expedition in the’nineties. 
“To me, he [Cook] was always a genius,” 
said AMUNDSEN. Following his first 
statement, which evoked replies from 
Capt. Donatp B. MacMiztan, who ac- 
companied Peary on the 1908-1909 ex- 
pedition, VitHyaLmur STEFANssON, Maj. 
Gen. A.W. GREELY, and others, AMUNDSEN 
sent the following telegram to the New 
York Times: “1 did not commit myself 
to any opinion as to the respective 
achievements of Peary and Coox. What 
I said was that the only evidence I could 
accept would be the publication of their 
complete observations.” 

Peary’s claim to discovery of the North 

Pole on April 6, 1909, has generally been 


_accepted and Coox’s rejected. Cook 


claimed to have reached the top of the 
world a year earlier than Peary. Con- 
gress indorsed Peary, as did the National 


- 
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Capt. RoaLp AMUNDSEN 


He created a mild sensation by his defense of 
Dr. Cook's Arctic exploits 
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CoMMANDANT DON RAMON FRANCO AND CAPTAIN Ruiz DEALDA 


These two daring aviators started from Spain on January 21 to fly across the Atlantic to 
Argentina. In the first two stages of their flight they covered 1,873 miles 


Geographic Society. The latter organiza- 
tion invited both men to place their data 
before it. Peary did so, but Cook declined, 
stating that he must present 
it first to the University of 
Copenhagen. Later, he did 
submit data to an investigating Danish 
committee, but these were found so unin- 
telligible as to be worthless, and later, 
Aucust Wepet Loosg, a retired captain 
in the merchant marine, in a sworn state- 
ment, alleged that he had prepared a set of 
observations submitted by Dr. Cook. 

At various times since the National 
Geographic Society and Congress ac- 
claimed Peary as the discoverer of the 
Pole, doubts have been raised because of 
some discrepancies in his 

Doubts records and testimony, and 
because of the great speed he claimed 
to have achieved on the final dash to the 
Pole. Recently, THE INDEPENDENT pub- 
lished four separate articles setting forth 
some of the reasons for doubting that 
Peary actually reached the North Pole. 

On January 25, the House passed the 
year’s Navy Department appropriation 
bill which carries items totaling $308,000,- 
000. The bill would reduce the enlisted 

4, personnel of the Navy b 

aetna er and redone ‘ie 
naval air station at Lakehurst, New 
Jersey, present home port of the diri- 
gible, Los Angeles. The bill carries no 
provision for additional aircraft con- 
struction, and it is believed that a separate 
bill will be introduced after the investiga- 
tion now being conducted by the House 
Naval Affairs Committee is completed. 
The bill withholds for six months the funds 


Peary’s 
Recognition 


for contracting with the Aircraft Develop- 
ment Corporation for the construction of 
an all-metal dirigible to be but one tenth 
the size of the Shenandoah which was 
wrecked on September 3, 1925, in a storm 
over Ava, Ohio. One of the provisions of 
the bill as passed by the House would in- 
crease the Marine Corps from 1,400 to 
3,000 men. 

Chairman Green of the House Ways 
and Means Committee has charged an 
error of $115,000,000 in the figures of the. 
Senate Finance Committee. In repealing 
the estate tax levy and the 
tax on capital stock, states 
Representative GREEN, the 
total amount of tax reduction will be in- 
creased to $467,000,000 instead of the 
$352,000,000 figured by the Senate Com- 
mittee. Instead of the estate tax repeal 
resulting in a $20,000,000 loss to the 
Government, it will mean $90,000,000, he 
says, whereas the capital stock tax, which 
the Senate Committee figured would cut 
$68,000,000 from the Government’s rev- 
enue, will actually subtract $93,000,000. 
Chairman Green feels that the House 
carried tax reduction far enough in cutting 
$327,000,000 from the Government’s 
revenue, besides which, he says, “all rev- 
enue receipts are now at the peak. A mere 
slackening of business would reduce them 
at least $50,000,000 a year, and a slump in 
business more than $100,000,000.” The 
tax bill is now the chief business of the 
Senate. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee’s in- 
quiry into the conduct by the Department 
of Justice of its investigation of the Alu- 
minum Company of America, of which 
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’ Secretary MELLon and his 
_— brother are said to be large 
stockholders, was postponed 
indefinitely on January 25. The committee 
will now begin work immediately upon its 
report. The investigation was taken up 
after Senator THomas J. Watsu of Mon- 
tana had introduced two resolutions into 
the Senate calling for a determination of 
whether the Department of Justice had 
used “‘due expedition” in the prosecution 
of its case, and Senator Watsu himself 
did most of the examining of witnesses. 
Attorney-General Sarcent, Col. WILLIAM 
J. Donovan, assistant to the Attorney- 
General, the Department of Justice’s in- 
vestigators, and several members of the 
Federal Trade Commission were called to 
testify before the committee. Its report is 
expected within a few days. 

Londonis troubled by rumors that forces 
are working at Geneva to postpone indefi- 
nitely the disarmament conference, for 
which a preliminary meeting is to be held 

s this month. The force be- 
ee hind the movement has not 

onference . 

been determined. On some 
sides it is said to be armament interests; 
on others, an unnamed European power 
which does not believe that she should 
reduce her armies at this time. One of the 
arguments being used is that there is no 
use discussing European questions of dis- 
armament without the codperation of 
Soviet Russia, and Russia is chary of 
sending her representatives into Switzer- 
land. Though the Soviet state has 
consented to participate in the coming eco- 
nomic conference, she has stipulated that 
it must be held outside of Switzerland. So 
far, she has not promised to send a delega- 
tion to the disarmament conference, 





(Acme) 


though she admits herself to be much 
interested in general disarmament. In 
France, a special committee of the Council 
of National Defense has been summoned 
to prepare the French side of the disarma- 
ment argument. Paut Boncour is the 
committee’s chairman, and he will also 
head the French delegation at the Geneva 
conference. 

ARISTIDE Brianp, the French Premier, 
began on January 26 the fight to get 
through the Chamber a finance bill which 
will meet the needs of the Treasury. Of 

course, the matter means 
French — another Governmental crisis 
inser before it is either passed or 
rejected, and M. Briann is 
again forced to rely upon his wits and his 
shrewd political judgment to manceuvre his 
bill through the stormy seas which the 
Chamber just now represents. The Right 
has raised protests already against certain 
provisions of the bill, and the contest be- 
tween Right and Left promises to be a hot 
one. The Left is also faced with the usual 
dissension in its own ranks between the 
Radicals headed by Epovarp Herriot, 
president of the Chamber, and the Unified 
Socialists headed by Léon Brum. M. 
Brianp exhorted the Finance Committee 
which drafted the bill to put the needs of 
the country before politics, but there are 
many evidences in the measure that his 
plea has gone unheeded. 

Turkey has made another of those 
sweeping changes which bring her in 
manners and customs nearer to the West. 
The Government has adopted the entire 
Swiss Civil Code. This means 
that polygamy is abolished 
and divorce made more 
difficult, and also that the provision in the 


Turkey 
Looks West 


Japanese troops patroling the streets of Mukden, Manchuria, where Chang Tso-lin’s forces are 
concentrated. They are protecting their own interests along the railway zone 





(Keystone) 
FoREIGN MINISTER SAENZ 


Mexico’s spokesnian in the controversy over the 
new land and petroleum laws 


Lausanne Treaty which set up protecting 
clauses for Greek, Armenian, and Jewish 
minorities is abolished. 

Ratification by the Italian Chamber of 
the Locarno pacts was the occasion for 
several impassioned speeches dealing with 
recent German agitation in the district 

ceded to Italy by the Treaty 
Locarno and Of Versailles, now known as 
the Tyrol the Upper Trentino. Before 
its cession, it was called by 
the Germans the Southern Tyrol and its 
population is said to be almost entirely 
German. Agitation is reported to have in- 
creased, both in Germany and in the dis- 
trict affected, against Italian annexation, 
and Italian speakers in the Chamber de- 
plored this spirit as making difficult a 
wholesome respect for the Locarno idea. 
Nevertheless, the treaty was signed with 
but two Communists voting against it. 

The great venture of Spanish airmen in 
flying from Palos, Spain, the port from 
which Cotumsus took his departure for 
America, to Buenos Aires, Argentina, is 
attracting the attention of 
the world, and before this 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
reaches its readers, the voyage may have 
either succeeded or failed. The start was 
made from Palos on January 22, the route 
requiring six stops: one at the Canary 
Islands, 872 miles away; the second 
at Porto Praya in the Cape Verde 
Islands, a hop of 1,100 miles; the third at 
Fernando do Noronha, 1,432 miles; the 
fourth at Pernambuco, Brazil, 279 miles; 
the fifth at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1,264 


miles, and the last hop to Buenos Aires of . 


1,382 miles. The flight is in charge of 
Commander Ramon Franco. He is ac- 
companied by Capt. Ruiz Dea.pa, En- 
sign Duran, and a mechanic. 
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The Bolsheviki in France 


(Continued from page 154) 

and so he turned his eyes westward. In 
England, Germany, and France, he would 
kindle “the world revolution.” Flanked 
by Western Europe under revolutionary 
Governments, Russia might be saved. 
So Lenin reasoned in 1920 and 1921. 
And his plan for France was not the old 
party of French Socialists, — disciplined, 
parliamentary, peaceful, reformist, — but 
a party of revolutionists, of emeutiers, as 
the French say, or “rioters.” He couldn’t 
wait for reform. Besides, he believed 
ardently that Europe was ripe for “the 
revolution.” And so, when Cachin went 
to Russia, instead of delivering the So- 
cialist party to Russia and pocketing the 
little minority of wild French Bolsheviki, 
he was himself delivered to the Reds. 

On his return to the Socialist congress at 
Tours, he made a tremendous advocacy 
of Russia and the Third International. 
But the congress split hopelessly. He and 
a number of others went over to the new 
party, the Communist party of France, 
taking with them the powerful Socialist 
organ, L’Humanité, but leaving the brains 
of the Socialist party behind. Now a 
country can no more have a revolution by 
proxy than a man can have an education 
by proxy. And that is the first trouble 
with the French Communists; they are 
living on borrowed emotions and taking 
orders from a country that doesn’t under- 
stand them. 

Conservative opinion in France grows 
incoherent at the word Communist, but 
the more moderate liberal talks in this 
way: “The Communists of France are 
petits bourgeois, who understand neither 
the Russian Communist nor the Russian 
Revolution. How can they? The genuine 
Russian Communist is a man who has 
starved in Siberia for the sake of his ideas. 
In France the reverse has been true. In 
the old days the French Communists 
were Socialists who were not faithful to 
their ideals; they left them utterly and 
followed after false gods. They made no 
revolution in France, but profited by a 
revolution that was made for them in 
Russia.” 

The editor of L’Europe Nouvelle told 
me of a talk that she ‘once had with 
Trotski. This is what she said to him: “If 
I lived in Russia, I should be a Bolshevik. 
But why should I be one in France? 
We have had our revolution. Look at 
Briand. No one knows his father or his 
mother. Look at Herriot. His people were 
domestic servants. And look at France. 
Only a fraction of it is industrialized, and 
that fraction is in tiny units, wholly 
unconsolidated into great trusts and 
cartels. The proletarian state could not 
conceivably take over the industries of 
France. 

If that be true, what possible interest 








can Russian Bolshevism have in main- 
taining such an expensive luxury as a 
French political party? The two countries 
have but the smallest commercial need of 
each other. Russia cannot obtain from 
France steel or wheat or oil or agricultural 
implements. No. But France can feed 
Russia’s pride and her distracted soul. 
The Russians have a practical and a 
spiritual need for the Third Interna- 
tional, with its world-wide organization, 
which other nations can neither share nor 
understand. And they have the missionary 
spirit about it. The Red International 
helps the Soviet, through its moral propa- 
ganda, to unite the many parts of old 
Russia into one nation. And it serves as 
an ecclesiastical organization for the 
church of Communism. The Pope of 
Rome for centuries has held before the 
faithful the ineffable rewards of a virtuous 
life, accruing in a world beyond. The pon- 
tiff of Sovietism holds out to his followers 
the rewards which the faithful Communist 
may enjoy today — or at least tomorrow. 
France will never go Bolshevist; but 
in the next decade she may have plenty 
of trouble with the Communists. If the 
franc takes a real drop, dragging the 
standard of living with it, Communism 
will spread like flame over dead leaves. 
The majority of the French people are 
far from favorable to Moscow ideas of 
proletarian Governm’::. but the fall of 
the franc may give C. .aunism a mush- 
room growth. The result, however, will 
be the reverse of what the Communist 
desires. It will not produce a Communist 
dictatorship; there is too much patriotic 
and dourgeois sentiment in France. But 
it may prove the necessary spur to 
stampede the French into a Nationalist 
coalition, or even into Fascist rule. 





The Booster 


(Continued from page 164) 

voyage, that distance makes impossible. 
That motor trip in Arizona — what fine, 
cultured people were with us! But they 
live in Oregon and we live in New Jersey, 
and the likelihood is that we shall never 
meet again. And, our family Romeo adds 
despairingly, what fine girls there are, 
compelled by cruel fate to live just any- 
where on the continent! He is tired, he 
says, of being called a ship that passes in 
the night. 

Despite easier and quicker transporta- 
tion, the world is not growing smaller; 
it is growing larger. The unknown Main 
Streets of the world are too many, the 
possibility of knowing them all — of 
scaling the Everest of true cosmopolitanism 
and looking down at the smaller peaks 
from that only neutral outlook — is too 
great. It would not be so hard if strange 
peoples and strange cities all led strange 
lives; to learn those lives would be merely 
a question of endurance and memory. 








Just Off the Press 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS CHRIST 


by Prof. Andrew C. Bisek, Lit.B., B.J.. t Lae pro- 
fessor at Chicago Law School. A disc: nm of the 
legal aspect of this world’s greatest ae ~ th 
language. It answers the question:Was the trial of Jesus 
a legal proceeding or the operation of the spirit of the 
mob? iaxtgneiad, $5.00. 

Progressive Press, 1158 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





RELIGIOUS AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS 
Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention 


Send Them to DepartmentI _ Tel. Hay. 1600 
Th ILGRIM PQOOK STORE 
@ FT ress OSTON, MASS. 


14 Beacon Street vv Near THE State House 





RARE BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS 


Lists of either on Request 


ADELINE ROBERTS 


51 West 49th Street yvyr New York 








The Whole Bible 
Thirty-one volumes, packed in case with adjust- 
able leather cover. Cloth bound, good print, 18 
maps. Price, postpaid, $2. 
Sample volume, five cents 
Elizabeth Merriam, 102 Beech St., Framingham, Mass. 








Folk Songs of Bohemia 


English words, with music. Artistically il- 
lustrated in color. $2 
SZALATNAY, 542 East z9th St., New York. 





AARE, SCARCE, UNUSUAL BOOKS. 

Americana, Autographs, Prints, 1890's 

Oddities. Write for list. Opera Book 
Shop, 58 West Washington, Chicago. 





OIN DE FRANCE=—NOUVELLE LIBRARIE 
Francaise; everything in books and French 
magazines; mail orders; information. Catalogues 
free. Open evenings. 66 West sist St., New York. 
Circle 0083. 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR WRITERS 2"¢ Compctent 
riti- 
cism, Revision, and Marketing Service for Manu- 


scripts. Catalogue. James Knapp Reeve (Founder 
of The Editor), Dept. R, Franklin, Ohio. 








Magazine, periodical and fine book binding 
CORLIES, MACY @ CO., INC. 


Established 1857 


441 Pgart Sr. New Yorx 





ODERN FIRST EDITIONS— 

Catalogue No. 9 just issued, sent 
upon request. Centaur Book Shop, 1,224 
Chancellor St., Philadelphia. 


WR CLUB MEMBERS: 
SPEAKER ie aries n veering 
,) pl —— Papers, speeches, 
olarly service 
suited to your a Reviden 
——-- story = books, a pds 
UTHOR’S RESEARCH BUREAU 
Room 5.5 500 Fifth Avenue New York 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


peeches, Orations, Addresses, Essays, etc., written tc 
pe ny for es Teachers, ‘Public Speakers, $3 per 
thousand words. Literary criticism, $1.50 per a 
sand words. Manuscripts typewritten 
ublication, $1 per thousand words. Markets for 
Fiterary wares suggested. Prompt service. 20 years’ 
experience. 
F. H. CROSS STUDIO, Suite 43 
4553 Davison Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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FLORIDA'S SAFEST 
INVESTMENT 


Shares in its old-established 
Building and Loan Associations 


Become a member of the Lakeland Building 
— Loan Association and invest in its capi- 


RETURNS 8% WITH 
100% SECURITY 


Dividends of 2% are payable, in cash, every 
three months on full paid shares. 


Subject to Supervision and Examination of 
the Comptroller of the State of Florida. 

Lakeland, Florida's highest city; Florida's 
largest inland city, finest climate and best 
water in the State; in Polk County, the 
largest citrus-producing county in the world. 


Let us tell you how you may take advantage 
of these facts and increase your income. 


Ask us to send you our booklet. 


LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


BOX 35 LAKELAND, FLORIDA 











HE delicious flavor of cof- 
fee can only be retained 
when the bean is properly 
cut and brewed immedi- 
ately. Then you get all the delicious aroma. 


NEVIUS Gffee Gitter 


Brings to you coffee flavor which you have ere 

known before. Electrically driven. Coffee is 

brewed immediately after milling without waste 

and better coffee than you have ever known 
ore. 


are > 
our electric service. Saves its cost in 3 
years. Write for literature. 
C. M. NEVIUS, Inc., Hornell, N. Y. 
Larger Cutters for stores and wed made 
under same principle. 

















HOODWINKED 
JUSTICE 


Facts concerning alleged 
Third Degree Methods 
By mail, $2.60 
E. M. WHITE, Trustee 
406 Columbian Building 
Washington, D. C. 














Composite character delineations 
from birth date, handwriting and your full name. 


Two questions answered. *% One dollar. 


AURO, 5 East 57th Street % New York City 





But they all lead normal lives — always 
normal by their own standards, and fre- 
quently by ours; and when we see those 
imposing streets, whose very names had 
until that moment been unknown to us — 
when we meet their local celebrities, 
and confess to a hitherto complete ig- 
norance of their existence; when we realize 
that just as surely as we had never heard 
of their leading citizens, their parks, their 
community efforts, so they had never 
heard of ours — discovering, in short, 
that humanity everywhere has been en- 
gaged upon its age-old, individualistic 
process of making the best of things 
around its own parish pump; right there 
is when we see that the world is getting to 
be a very large and awe-inspiring place. 

And so, more power to the booster, 
paid or amateur! He has succeeded in 
proving that no place is better than 
another! 





Correspondence 





Hands Off Mussolini ! 
Rochester, New York. 


To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir, — 

In the issue of THE INDEPENDENT of 
January 2 I read your attack on Mussolini 
and his policies and, being an Italian 
who resents such an unwarranted and 
vitriolic criticism, decided to answer it. 

In the first place, your tirade is as 
stupid as it is cowardly; stupid because 
your arguments are not based on sound 
grounds; cowardly because you are safely 
five thousand miles away. 

Such being the premises, I start by 
telling you that with the exception of you 
and a few others of the same mentality, 
millions of Americans either approve of 
or are indifferent to Mussolini’s dictator- 
ship in his own country. 

The truth is that you seem to belong to 
that class of fanatics which the spirit of 
America does not tolerate and are therefore 
unfit to educate the public. However, 
should you feel bound to uplift mankind 
I would suggest that you begin at home. 
Your venomous atrows could be shot more 
properly against that gigantic monster 
of several heads which is devouring this 
great nation. Wholesale corruption, graft, 
immorality, Ku-Klux Klan, prohibition, 
intolerance, and many other evils are the 
heads of this frightful monster. 

So leave Mussolini and the Italians 
alone. All they wish is to be left in peace 
and work out their own salvation. And 
so long as the Italians are satisfied with 
Mussolini’s dictatorship, whose business 
is it? Certainly not yours — and who are 
you, anyway? A pick or a shovel would be 
a better and a more fitting instrument in 
your hands. 

Gintio ARMANDO. 











I SACK 
Antiques 


85-89 CHartes STREET 
Boston, Mass. 























GENEALOGIST 


Records Searched Family Lines Traced 
HOWARD D. FRENCH 


ee Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Mi New England Historic Genealogical Society 








THE ORDER OF BOOKFELLOWS 


An International Association of Readers and Writers 
THE STEP LADDER 
A Monthly Journal of Bookly Ascent 


We publish limited first editions in attractive 
format. Out this fall — The Enchanted Garden, 
by John Erskine. 

We have something of interest for every bookly- 
minded person. Just say you are interested. 


FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk 
1217 East 53 Street Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 





50 DIFFERENT STAMPS AND 

the Stamp Collector’s Magazine 
for-one year, for $1.00. Philatelic Publishing 
Co., 82 Nassau Street, New York. 





30,000 LEARN PIANO BY EAR 


— fascinating home st ae —_ ee success. 
You, too, can quickly RN ag ord ree 
months’ course. Send 1 100 TO. DAY ior boo lets, ‘‘Enter- 
taining at Piano” and ‘The Niagara Secre 


Niagara School of Music. Dep’t 884, wll Falls, N. Y. 








EUROPE [Travel-Study 1926 

Conducted Parties. Independent Tours. Motor 

Tours. Select Service. Lowest Rates. 
EGYPT—PALESTINE—ITALY 


Mar. 31. 84 days. $1395, all expenses 
STRATFORD TOURS, Sth Ave. & 40th St., N.Y. 








HOME STUDY—FREE TUITION 


High School, Normal, Business, Law, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Drawing, Domestic Science, Salesmanship and 
Collegiate courses thoroughly taught by mail. Type- 
writing course free of tuition. Apply Carnegie College, 
Rogers, O. 








plomas. College and Professional De- 
ees. Home Study Bulletin FREE. 


COMPLETE YOUR EDUCATION 
(pay by Correspondence. High School Di- 
» Washingten, D. C. 








eachers Professional Co 








MAKE $150 to $400 weekly selling the Start Rite 
Switch for Ford cars. To start car just retard spark 
lever. No floor button needed. Saves bendix and starter 
trouble. Secure Demonstrator. Write today for plan 
and proof of $1,810 monthly profit. 


National Sales Co., Inc., Coin, Ia. 








ROSICRUCIAN MYSTERY TEACHINGS by mail; 
exclusive monthly lessons 2 ychology, — 
science, mysticism, insu health, euneses. mas mz. 
Enroll on voluntary su ption plan. Free bookl 
Society of Rosicrucians, Inc., , Dept. I: rig City Hall 
Station, New York. 
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